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Frederick Warne & Co.s Announcements. 





CasaTi’s ImporTANT Book ON CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Ready next week, In two volumes, medium 8vo, cloth, 
PRICE, $10.00 PER SET. 


TEN YEARS IN EQUATORIA 
THE RETURN WITH EMIN PASHA. 


By MAJOR GAETANO CASATI. 


With 80 full-page plates in colors and tints, etc., and upward of too smaller engravings, 
and four important maps specially prepared from original surveys. 


Major Casati’s work is in many ways the most important yet issued on the African question; it gives 
from an absolutely independent source an authoritative account of the interesting events which have occurred 
during the last ten years in Equatorial Africa, including the rise of Mahdism, the fall of Khartoum and 
death of Gordon ; and as the personal friend of Emin Pasha he had exceptional opportunities for gaining in- 
formation and forming’an independent judgment on the political and other mysterious questions in connection 
with these Provinces. 

Major Casati also treats fully the scientific geography of Central Africa, its hydrography, etc. Anthro- 

logy is also fully entered into, and the various tribes carefully illustrated. The flora and fauna of these 
Peautiful ions are described, the food of the inhabitants, methods of cultivation, articles suitable for ex- 
port, adaptability of the climate, soils, etc., etc., while his thorough knowledge of the languages of the 
various tribes, his intimate relations with Emin Pasha and Dr. Junker, coupled with his own personal obser- 
vations, lend quite_a special character to the scientific and geographical information which he gives. 


4 
THE NEW COOKERY BOOK. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price, $1.75. 
PRACTICAL.HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. Containing 1,000 Original and other Receipts. 
By E. Duret, Ex-Manager of St. James’s Hall, &c. 


“ The directions are simple and intelligible ; the variety of recipes is charming and enormous ; the dishes, 
their garnishing, their concoction, are all set forth with such clearness that even a maid-of-all-work can Pp 
the writer's intention. We used to give our dinner parties at the ‘club,’ but since we have obtained Mr. 
Duret’s * Household Cookery,’ we entertain at home.” —S¢. Stephen's Review. 








Now ready, in 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 
JOHN RUSKIN: HIS LIFE AND TEACHING. By J. MARsHALL MATHER. Third 
Edition Revised. “3 


@§*,* This volume is not a criticism, but rm « 5 an outline of Ruskin’s Life and Teaching, intended for 
those who purpose a careful and detailed study of his works. 





NEW EDITION OF LOCKHART'S “ SCOTT,” 


In the Chandos classics, in two volumes, ‘‘ Library” style, linen boards, $1.50; or 
‘* Roxburgh,”’ gilt tops, $2.00 per set. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. By J. G. Locknart. 
Revised, and condensed by omitting the extracts from Scott’s prefaces, portions of the re- 
__. views and letters not strictly biographical, and a few minor portions of the diary. 


Of all booksilers, er mailed free, on receipt of price, by th: Publishers. 
No. 3 Cooper Unton, New York. 


FAIRHAVEN, terminus of the Great NorTHERN Best Art at Smaliest Outlay. 


Raitway, on Pucet Sounp, pays the investor the 
largest returns of any place in WasHincTon. First 
mortgages, net ro per cent., payable semi-annually. 
Let me make some money for you. Twelve years’ 
experience in this State. Address, J. K. Rutusr- 
ForD, Fairhaven, Washington. 


Canvasser Wanted. 





Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings 
costing with tasteful frame from $10 to $85. 
FREDERICK KeEppeL & Co., of Paris and 20 
East 16th Street, New York, have just issued 
their illustrated descriptive Catalogue (No. 8) 


ae er ben nee It will be mailed on) receipt of to cents in 
e who can influence custom for a i of 

printing and electrotyping house out of the ys fdas a Also high-class water colors. 
city. +4 chance to obtain interest in busi- | Visitors are always welcome to call and exam- 
ness. Address, ‘‘ Wipz AWAKE,” this office: | ine these pictures. 
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FINAL SALE OF RELICS OF 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 


Belonging to Lawrence Washington, Bushrod 
C. Washington, Thomas B. Washington, 
and J. R. C. Lewis, 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY 
AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS, 
APRIL 2IST, 22ND AND 23RD, I8oI. 


Afternoon Session, 2:30 o'clock. 
Rvening Session, 7:30 o'clock. 


THOMAS BIRCH’S SONS, Aucriongsrs, 


rrro CHestnur STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


This sale embraces all the Relics of Gen. Washing- 
ton owned by the Washington Family, consequently 
this will be the last sale made under their auspices. 
They have held nothing back for memento, every item 
that was in their possession which had any relation to 
Gen. be cae gem has been placed in this sale to be 
sold absolutely without any reserve whatever, that 
being the rule strictly observed in all sales, held in 
this, our Book Department. Want of space will not 
allow us to attempt to describe the many valuable 
Re 4s, we will therefore merely mention some of the 
most important. : 

Portrait of Louis XVI., presented to Washington 
by the King; Bust of Count Necker, presented to 

ashington by Count D'Estaing; Drawing of the 
Destruction of the Bastile, presented to Washington 
by Gen. saparene ; Washington's Dress Sword, be- 
es to Bushrod Washington, His Shoe Buckles, 

py’ Glass, Violin and Cane, His Mantel Mirror, 
Pastel Paintings and Numerous Engravings, that 
hung on the walls at Mount Vernon. 

Among the Manuscripts is the Original Will of John 
Washi m, Great Grand-Father of Geo. ————- 
ton, dated 1675, and the only specimen of his - 
writing and signature extant, Gen. Washington's 
Copy of his own Will, to every page of which he has 
affixed his Signature ; a Fine Letter of Washington’s 
at the age of 17, as likewise a signed survey at the 
age of 18, and his Cash Memoranda Book at the age 
of 15, together with innumerable Letters, Deeds, 
Leases, , Accounts, Checks, Receipts, d&c., as 
well as a Prayer Book, allin his handwriting. 

Washington’s Memoranda Expense Account Books 
during his Presidential career, which are the only 
books relating to his official life, that are not owned 
by the Government, also his Farm Books, Store 
Books and Miscellaneous Account Books. 

Portrait of Henry Clay by Saml. F. B. Morse. The 
Rarest Collection of American Broadsides ever 
offered at Public Sale. 

An extraordinary and Valuable Collection of Revo- 
lutionary Letters and Documents. 

Anaccumulation of the Rarest Nuggets in America, 
as well as a Unique Collection of Rare American 
Maps and Views. 

A sumptuous Catalogue, beautifully Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. Can be had by addressing 

Department, THos. Birrcn’s Sons, Auctioneers, 
t11o Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 
Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 
Marble Statuary, ete. 


Ovington Brothers, 


Above Near 
32d. 337. 


BROOKLYN Hovsg, Fulton and Clark Sts. 
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Historic Note-Book. 


By the Rev. E. CopHaM Brewer, LL.D., author of ‘‘ The 
Reader’s Hand-Book,” ‘‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,” etc. One volume. 3r2mo. Half Morocco, 
$3.50. 


“ It is another large and useful work of reference.””—New York 










Herald. 


“ Distinguished by great accuracy and excellence of arran 
of inestinable value to students and readers.”— Washington 
““ The book is one of the most valuable ones that could be placed in the school 
library.” —N. Y. School Journal, 

4 “* Much of the information contained in this volume is not readily accessible in 
oa! any other form.” — Phila. Times. 

X, 

’ w 


ment it will be found 
‘ost. 


hand-books, which contain so much curicus information in so compact aform. The scope 


likely to be found in it. We have used the previous compilations of Dr. Brewer with great 
satisfaction.”"—WV. Y. Examiner. 


| A Dream of a Modest Prophet. 


By M. D. LEGGETT. Cloth, $1.00. 


“ The book will repay a careful reading. and is full of wise suggestions and interesting matter. 
The style of the book is excellent. It is simple, direct, forcible. It can be read by the scholar with 
satisfaction, and the wayfaring man will not misunderstand its lesson.” —C/eveland Leader. 


I2mo. 


“ The most ingenions, suggestive, and helpful work of the philosophical order that has yet appeared is written 
by an author who wields a scholarly pen, an whose remarkable imaginative gift in this case is exercised for a 
good and noble purpose.” — Boston Home Journal. 


FICTION. 
Two English Girls. 


By Maset HART. The latest issue in Lippincott's Series of Select Novels. 12mo. Paper, 50 


cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


A brilliant account, with many touches of humor, of art stud 


in Florence. The lively, pleasant, and refined 
tone of the narrative and dialogue will d the story to 


cultivated readers. 





An Exceptional Case, 
By Irrt Kinney-RENO, author of ‘‘ Miss Breckenridge.” American Novel Series. 
i2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“* The charm of the book i I 1¢ inter f i 
the least tribute to its merit is that it is as good as it is entertaining.” — Nashville American. 


Square 


The Romance of a Spanish Nun. 


‘* In both form and substance it bears a close resemblance to the same author’s previous | 


this book is very wide, and almost anything that a reader might need information about is | 


ins with the beginning, and the interest is skilfully maintained throughout. Not | 


By ALice Monrcomery BALDY. American Novel Series. Square 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; | 
| 


cloth, $1.00. 


‘“* The author of this s ma 
the sunshine and the brilliant climatic effects of the ancient city on the Guadalquivir. The characters are true to 
life. The story is smoothly told, and reflects popular belief in the adage that the course of true love never runs 
smooth.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


Two Soldiers and Dunraven Ranch. 


By Cart. CHARLES KING, author of ‘' The Colonel’s Daughter,” etc. Am®&rican Novel Series. 
Square 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


** Aguccessful writer of novels of life in the regular army. In ‘Two Soldiers’ he outdoes himself. * Dunraven 
Ranch’ is compact, interesting, and breezy."—New York Werald. 





werful novel has caught the very spirit of Spanish romance, as she has also entrapped 








The April Number of 


ncotts Magazine 


contains a new novel by the author of 
‘The Story of Margaret Kent,” 
entitled : 


Lippi 


Maipens Guoosine, 


ALSO, 

SOME FAMILIAR LETTERS BY HORACE 
GREELEY.—11. Edited by Jozt Benton. 

THE POET. 

THE MUSICIAN. 

THE PAINTER. 

THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA AND THE VIC- 
TORIAN NOVEL, By T. D. Ross. 


— ABOUT DIAMONDS. By Davip Granam 
DEE. 


A SONG OF CHANGES. By E.C. Wurtz. 

BREVITY IN FICTION. By Freperic M. Birp. 

NEW AFRICA. By Cuartes Morris. 

A PLEA FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. By E. F. An- 
DREWS. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. For sale by all Book and 
Newsdealers. 


By Vernon Pautt. 





The complete novels which have recently ap- 
peared in Lippincott’s Magazine are : 


No. 279.—‘‘ Tue Sounp oF a Voice.” 
S. Cozzens. 


No. 278.—‘* A WavE oF Lirz.” 


By Frederic 


By Clyde Fitch. 
No. 277.—* Tue Licut Tuat Faiep.” By Rudyard 


Kipling. 
No. 276.—'* An Army Portia.” By Captain Charles 
King. 
No. 275.—‘* A LaGcaxp 1n Lovg.” B i 
Sram y Jeanie Gwynne 
No, 274.—""A Manmage aT Sega.” By W. Clark Rus 
sel. 
No. 273.—'* Tue Marx oF THE Beasr.’’ B: 
Pearson Woods. fort sarowe 
No. 272.—"*Wuat Gotp Cannot Boy.” 
lexander. nt ae cae 
No. 271.—‘* Tue Picrure or Do: ag 
peta 4 RIAN Gray.” By Os- 
No. 270.—"‘ CirCuMSTANTIAL EvipENce.”” 
E. Stickney. ee 
No. 269,—‘‘ A Sarpuo or Green Sprincs.” By Bret 
Harte. 
No. 268,—"* A Cost FoR Fortung.”” By Christian 
eid. 
No. 267.—""Two Sorprers.” By Captai 
King, U.S. A. ? Fen Saee 
No, 266.—"* Tue ~ OF THE Four.” By A. Conan 
oyle. 
No. 265.—** Mituicent AND Rosauinp.” By Julian 
Hawthorne. 
No. 264.—“‘ Att He Knew.” By John Habberton. 
No. 262.—“‘A Betatep Revence.” By Dr, Robert 
Montgomery Bird, n 
No. 262.—'‘Creo.e anp Punitan.” By T. C. De 
Leon. 

No, 261.—“ Socarion.” By Edgar Fawcett. 

No. 260.—*‘ An InvENTION oF THE Engmy.” By W. 
H. Babcock. 

No. 259.—"* Tzn Minutes 10 Twetve.” By M. G. 
McClelland. Sissi 

No. 258.—‘* A Dream or Conquast.” By Gen. Lloyd 
Bryce. 

No, 257.—‘* A _Cuain or Errors.” By Mrs. E. W. 
Latimer. 

No. 256.—‘* THE Witness or THE Sun.” By Amelia 
Rives. 

No. 255.—‘* Betta-Demonia.”’ By Selina Dolaro. 

No. 254.>-""-A Transaction 1n Hearts.” By Edgar 


Saltus. 


Price, 25 cents ; $3.00 per year. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, posipaid, on receipt of the price. 


. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Literature 
Aldrich’s “‘ The Sisters’ Tragedy,” etc.* 


Mr. ALDRICH’s new volume of poems, embracing most of 
the pieces that have appeared in the magazines since the 
publication of ‘ Mercedes, and Later Lyrics’ (1884), is un- 
questionably the best he has written. Apart from the high 
degree of finish and charm of expression everywhere pres- 
ent throughout this collection, the poems are characterized 
by strong personal and dramatic qualities which, although 
often hinted heretofore, have never so distinctly shown 
themselves. There is hardly a poem in this volume that is 
not marked by the presence of one or the other of these 
qualities : they are felt in the most serious and in the most 
trifling alike, in the noblest of his sonnets, ‘I Vex me Not 
with Brooding on the Years,’ and in the gay couplets of 
‘Ata Reading’; and they give to the book an element of 
strength and dignity which makes it stand out clearly from 
its predecessors. Coming from the poet in his prime, 
it brings a new promise, and inspires the belief that 
henceforth Mr. Aldrich will create his finest and most last- 
ing work. Of his previous volumes of poetry none can 
compare with this in the matters of evenness of performance, 
power of imagination, and depth of thought ; nor have any 
of his earlier lyrics, with all their grace, delicacy and polish, 
a greater beauty than is to be found in these exquisite In- 
terludes, beginning with the matchless ‘ Echo-Song’ and 
ending with the fine lines on ‘Sargent’s Portrait of Edwin 
Booth.’ That he has mastered the difficulties which lie in 
the writing of good blank-verse was made evident in ‘ Wynd- 
ham Towers,’ which abounds in passages of great charm ; 
but in the brief examples given in this volume there is an 
added force of thoughtfulness which places them above 
anything he has written in this style of verse before. Such 
pieces as ‘The Shipman’s Tale,’ ‘In Westminster Abbey,’ 
* Act V.,’ and ‘ At the Funeral of a Minor Poet,’ reveal an 
ease and freedom in the handling, and a knowledge of the 
requirements of blank-verse unsurpassed by any of our 
poets ; while in the use of the rhymed pentameter couplet, 
he has the faculty of imparting to it a flexibility and smooth- 
ness which bring .it very near to perfection, as in ‘The 
Sisters’ Tragedy,’ ‘The Last Cesar,’ and ‘Like Crusoe, 
Walking by the Lonely Strand.” The movement is never 
stilted in these poems, and the lines have the rare merit of 
melody and roundness without the employment of meaning- 
less words to eke them out. But with all our appreciation 
of these pieces which exhibit the deeper moods of thought 
and feeling, we lose none of our liking for the lighter strains 
—the brief and polished songs, of which there are several 
here,— Pillared Arch and Sculptured Tower,’ ‘I’ll Not 
Confer with Sorrow,’ and this delightful bit entitled ‘Mem- 
ory ’:— 
= My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 
*Twas noon by yonder village tower, 


* The Sisters’ Tragedy, with Other Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. Ly Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. $1.25. Hi ¢ 


oughton, Mifflin & Co. 












And on the last blue noon in May— 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the ; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree. 
Quite as keen, too, is the pleasure we find in those verses 
which are brought together under the sub-title of Bagatelle, 
the best being ‘ Corydon,’ ‘ Thalia,’ and ‘ Palinode.’ These 
are vers de soctité with a difference; the gayest of them hav- 
ing the true poetic flavor, and all of them possessing just the 
qualities needed to turn society verse into poetry. The last 
stanza of ‘ Thalia’ seems to us not quite up to the standard 
of the rest of the poem, and we cannot but believe that in a 
later volume Mr. Aldrich will substitute a better line for 
Perhaps I will, on my way 

down-town, look in to-morrow ! 

Of the personal poems, the ‘Monody on the Death of 
Wendell Phillips,’ written in unrhymed lines, is particularl 
good. Nothing could be better than his happy characteri- 
zations of Hawthorne, Webster, Longfellow and Emerson in 
these lines :— 

Such as he from whose hand 

The magic web of romance 

Slipt, and the art was lost! 

Such as he who erewhile — 

The last of the Titan brood— 

With his thunder the Senate shook ; 

Or he who, beside the Charles, 

Untoucht of envy or hate, 

Tranced the world with his song; 

Or that other, that grey-eyed seer 

Who in pastoral Concord ways 

With Plato and HAfiz walbed. 
The stanzas on ‘Tennyson’ which first appeared, unsigned, 
in The Atlantic, are full of dignity and beauty, and have a 
wonderful mellowness in their music. 

Among poems of such a uniform excellence it is impos- 
sible to choose out a few as favorites. Each one has its own 
individual charm, and together they impress one as making 
one of the best volumes of poetry produced by an American 
poet. We are sorry to miss from the collection three poems 
for which we have a great liking,—one of them, ‘ White 
Edith,’ printed a year or so ago in Scribner's Magazine,— 
the others, ‘A Refrain,’ and ‘On Revising a Discarded 
Poem,’ which appeared in a group of Interludes contributed 
to The Century. As a specimen of the bookmaker’s art, this 
is the handsomest book of its size ever made at the River- 
side Press. 





Crane’s “‘Exempla of Jacques de Vitry” * 


Tue Latin literature of the Middle Ages, and especially 
of the period of the Crusades, has fallen into oblivion, for 
the evident reason that it was mainly devoted to a theology 
of the least elevated cast. Among the most notable pro- 
ductions of the period may be ranked the sermons of popu- 
lar preachers, who sought to arouse the interest of their 
hearers by arts not unlike those by which a quacksalver at 
a fair seeks to attract attention to his wares. The favorite 
method was the inculcation of what were deemed moral and 
religious precepts by ‘examples,’—that is, by apologues and 
anecdotes, generally of a pungent and often of a comic na- 
ture. Though perhaps suggested by the Parables of the 
New Testament, they differed widely in character and type 
from those incomparable productions. They were rarely 
original, were frequently coarse or childish, and seldom 
altogether such as the taste of a more refined age can fully 
approve. In later times the custom has gone almost wholly 
out of use,—a result perhaps not altogether satisfactory. It 
seems to have been one of those popular usages, rooted in 
human nature, which called rather for reformation than for 
total suppression. These ancient sermons are now resorted 





* The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vulgares of Joogues de 
Vitry. Edited by Thoma: Frederick Crane. David Nutt, for the Folk-Lore jety. 
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to, not for edification, but for historical and literary pur- 
poses, and especially, of late years, for their unexpected 
value to the new and popular science of folk-lore. 

Jacques de Vitry (Latinized as Jacobus Vitriacus or Ja- 
cobus Vitriacensis)—a French priest, whose life occupied 
the period between 1180 and 1260,—was one of the most 

noted preachers of his day. He was also a man of action, 
took part in the Crusades against the Albigenses and the 
Saracens, was Bishop of Acre, and was prominent in many 
political affairs. He was an energetic reformer, according 
to the fashion of the time, and was undoubtedly a sincerely 
religious man, zealous for the improvement of the people in 
the various countries in which he lived and preached. He 
had read a great deal, had written histories, and seen much 
of the world. Thus the stories with which he illustrates his 

* popular sermons’ (sermones vulgares) are more varied and 
abundant, and frequently of a higher cast, than those of 
other preachers of his time. Many selections from them 
have been published; and now Prof. Crane of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who has given special attention to works of this 
class, has been enabled by the Folk-Lore Society of Eng- 
land to place the most complete of these selections before 
the public in an attractive form, with all the aids in the way 
of translation, introduction, and notes, which the reader can 
desire. The ‘examples’ are drawn from many sources and. 
regions, east and west—from the fables of Bidpay and the 
Panchatantra, from A®sop and Phedrus, from the Gesta 
Romanorum, from the Vite Patrum, and not a few from 
the author’s own experience. The reader is continually 
coming upon the originals of many of the best known com- 
positions of modern literature, as, for example, some of the 
most charming fables of La Fontaine and the famous apo- 
logue of which such striking use has. been made by Parnell 
in his ‘ Hermit’ and by Voltaire in ‘ Zadig.’ All students of 
folk-lore, in its branch of ‘ storiology,’ will find the volume a 
treasury; and perhaps the popular preachers of our time may 
gather from it some useful hints. 





“The Science of Fairy-Tales” * 


In THIS interesting book Mr. Hartland brings forward a 
series of generalizations about the origin of fairy-tales 
which: appear more and more reasonable the longer one 
meditates upon them. He plants himself, like Tylor and 
Lang, on the firm foundation that human nature is and has 
been the same all over the world, now and from time im- 
memorial. Races like plants have developed from a lower 
to a higher organization, and in the process of growth and 
change, races and plants alike have had belongings and ac- 
companiments once essential, now outlived or surviving only 
in particular directions or with very specialized functions. 
The study of fairy-lore is the study of the prehistoric mind. 
Aboriginal imagination, superstition, faith, religion, even 
history, cling fur-like to sagas, mdrchen, nursery-tales that 
once embodied the creed of a nation in its earliest utter- 
ance. Things grotesque or poetic as they may appear now, 
in these naive products of primitive intelligence, were once 
‘burning questions,’ ‘ live issues,’ sacred faiths to the early 
fathers. The supernatural as it presented itself to these 
childlike intelligences became embodied in many concrete 
forms which harmonize the world over, and which show 
that the Ainos of Japan, the Maoris of New Zealand, the 
Aztecs of Mexico, the Eskimo of Greenland, no less than 
the arrogant Aryan and the cultivated Semite, are essen- 
tially one and the same, not only in their human nature, 
their anatomy and physiology, but in their mental processes 
and products, their psychology, the sparks which the whiz- 
zing wheels of their fancy have thrown off as ‘fairy-tales ’ 
or worshipped as personifications. To prove so interesting 


a thesis Mr. Hartland takes several fascicudi of myths such. 


as fairy births, changelings, swan-maidens, and the like, 
and \ shows that all over the world the savage ideas at the 


* The Science of Fairy-Tales.@By E. .S§Harfland, $1.25 Cortemporary Science 
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bottom of them all, whether they be Hawaiian or Arabic, 
Indo-Germanic or Australasian, are fundamentally the 
same, varying only in details or local coloring suggested by 
geographical position. 

Obviously this is the only scientific way of interpreting 
mythologic phenomena, Granted the gift of intelligence to 
start with, all human races, whether Caucasian or colored, 
proceed in the same manner. All generate the same doc- 
trine of spirits, the same doctrine of transformation of spir- 
its from shape to shape, the same principle of taternism 
and taboo. As the imagination of the child predominates 
over its reason, so those great agglomerates of children, sav- 
ages of all climes, in their grappling with the inexplicable 
and the supernatural show swollen imaginations which fill the 
earth and air with sprites, fictions of fear or phantasy, 
erect them into cults and hierarchies, crystallize them in 
creeds, placate them with sacrifices, and, ultimately, when 
phantasy, cult, and creed are forgotten, turn them into 
laughter, gather them in books and publish them as ‘ folk- 
lore.’ Everywhere the spinning and weaving intellect is 
the same, as the spruce-root baskets of Alaska are wonder- 
fully like those of the South Sea Isles or the eastern archi- 
pelagoes. This method of investigation applied to larger 
myth-groups will doubtless reveal the same original identity 
of the human mind in all quarters of the globe, and will 
show what the Eleusinian Mysteries had in common with the 
Platonic philosophy or the philosophy of—Uncle Remus! 





Mrs. Campbell’s ‘“‘ Anne Bradstreet and Her Time”* 

Mrs. ANNE BRADSTREET was the first woman in America 
to write poetry. A volume of her poems was published in 
London in 1650, and the title-page of that book called her 
the ‘Tenth Muse.’ She was not called the ‘ American Sap- 
pho,’ probably because the Puritans would not give a Chris- 
tian woman so heathen a name. In Europe at that period, 
however, every woman who wrote poetry was called by the 
name of that Greek woman who was the first, and has yet 
remained the greatest, of her sex among the poets. 

It has taken much padding to make a volume of moder- 
ate size about Anne Bradstreet, so little is known of her; 
and even that little is for the most part too dull to give 
much entertainment to a biography. Yet by the help of 
much conjecture, much drawing upon the imagination, and 
a large use of the general history of the time, far too often 
given in quotation, Mrs. Campbell has contrived to make an 
interesting and valuable book. She has quoted the poems 
of the ‘ Tenth Muse’ very liberally, introducing them into 
the narrative of the poet’s life, as giving, in many instances, 
the nearest approach to biographic material she could find. 
All that is now worth reading—and much more—of the 
poetry of Mistress Anne is here given to the reader; and in 
the manner the most likely to insure its being read. Her 
letters and prose ‘ Meditations’ are also given, so that we 
have in this volume all that one needs to have, of the little 
that can be now had, about or by this mediocre poet of our 
first century. As it is, Anne Bradstreet occupies less than 
half the pages of this book devoted to her life; and many 
of the collateral subjects introduced have very little if any 
connection with the subject. A chapter is given to Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson, the Antinomian leader of Boston women; 
but it is not known that Mrs, Bradstreet had any connection 
whatever with that preacher or talker of new doctrines. Mrs. 
Bradstreet left behind her few records of her life; and fifty 
of Mrs. Campbell’s pages would give all that we really know 
about her. However, her life is brought out into such rec- 
ognition of its worth as it demands, and we have here, on 
the whole, an excellent biography of a woman whom it is 
worth while to remember. If she was only a dull poet, and 
an imitator of a dull French poet at that, and only now and 
then showed any real poetic gift, yet she was a woman of 
such genuine worth that it is helpful to know of how she 
studied, worked and wrote in those early days. This book 
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roves to us that the Puritan women were not behind the 

uritan men, and that they, too, could endure hardship for 
the truth’s sake. That so many noble and honorable people 
have descended from Mrs. Bradstreet shows that she was 
something much more than a dull poet. She was a woman 
first of all, and a woman of heroic and beautiful qualities. 





The Father of the Democratic Party * 


Tuis book takes us back a céntury into the first Con- 
gress under the Constitution, and ‘into the social life of 
New York and Philadelphia. The writer was the anti- 
Federalist Senator from Pennsylvania. He was of Scotch 
blood and vigor. He stood six feet three in his silver- 
buckled shoes, and wore a ‘club’ or cue of hair down his 
back, and a ruffle of lace down his breast. He did not look 
upon bronze statues and haloed heads and majestic oil- 
paintings labelled ‘ Father of His Country’ and ‘ Father of 
American Finance,’ but upon figures of flesh and blood, 
whose names were Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Knox, 
etc. He saw their fuss and powder, their false teeth and 
rheumatism, their bad temper and vacillation, and also the 
ambitions of the ambitious and the political tricks they occa- 
sionally played. Generally his perception of defects was 
keener than his appreciation of good qualities. Day by day 
he jotted down his views, impressions, judgments and criti- 
cisms of the fathers of the Republic, like another Pepys. It 
looked to him very much as though the Government were 
tending toward a monarchy, and that in spite of the Con- 
stitution local liberties would be lost. Long before Jeffer- 
son came back from Europe to establish democratic ideas, 
and at the most critical moment, Maclay stood out asa 
pronounced anti-Federalist. Printed now after a century’s 
sleep in script, his journal proves a most valuable acquisition 
to the historian, richly replenishing the slender stock of. 
knowledge of the beginnings of our Government under the 
Constitution. Without rhetoric or literary polish, or any at- 
tempt to smooth anything down, Maclay wrote what he 
saw and thought. Hence he has given us a most realistic 
picture, which no historian can afford to ignore, and which 
should not be lacking in any library of American history. 
The editor has furnished in the preface a sketch of the per- 
sonality of the Senator, a good portrait, occasional brief 
notes, a list of persons mentioned, the rules of the first 
Senate, and a full index. 





Drake’s “‘ Pine-Tree Coast ” + 

Wuart Stare in all the Union has such a coast as Maine? 
It isa land that produces chiefly ice in winter and granite 
in summer, but which possesses lakes, rivers, sinuosities of 
coast and fringe of islands such as no other State can boast. 
Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, who has a genius for finding out 
and pleasantly telling the legends that belong (like the moss 
which grows upon it) to every rock, is our guide during our 
fireside travels along ‘ The Pine-Tree Coast.’ Having com- 
posed a dozen books on the northeastern section of the 
United States, he now comes with pen and pencil to tell us 
of the most northeastern of all the commonwealths. Of the 
agreeable style that compels the reader to begin at the be- 
ginning and continue to the end of his books, little need 
here be said, except that his hand has lost none of his cun- 
ning. Indeed, he seems to have made himself, after due 
reading, conference and writing, the triply-furnished man 
who is at once full, ready and exact. In addition to these 
Baconian qualities, we note only that he has also the sense 
of the interesting, and loves to set forth what others have 
passed over. Besides tricking out the familiar in pleasing 
phrase, he seeks out the obscure and therefore new, and so 
tells us of it that we at once wish to go and seeit. The 


book is a fine specimen of that historic narrative literature 
in gwhich Irving still stands as leader and exemplar, and 
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which will in the long run draw tourists from all parts of 
the world to our landscapes and sanitariums, and throw even 
Europe in the background. Appropriate, effective and in- 
teresting are the hundreds of illustrations, including the 
half-tone photo-etched full-page pictures. 





Theological and Religious Literature 
‘ THE INTERMEDIATE STATE Between Death and Judgment,” 
by the Rev. Herbert Mortimer Luckock, came in good season for 
Lenten reading. It is a gem of good print and wide-margined pa- 
, with all the furniture of a good book, including an adequate 
index. The contents relate to life after death. The clear and 
calm style of the author easily leads one from the beginning of the 
first to the end of the twenty-third chapter, each subdivision of the 
whole being brief and to the point. The mental and intellectua 
development in the spirityal state, the special ministers of the souls 
of the faithful, mutual recognition and renewed companionship, 
possibilities of salvation for the heathen in the intermediate state, 
possibilities for others who have had no probation in this life, and 
other kindred subjects are ably and clearly discussed. Christ’s 
‘ descent into hell’ is considered as a witness to the perfection of 
his manhood. The author’s theological position is that of the 
high Anglican school of thought. The charm of the style enables 
the literary critic to understand how the book of which the present 
volume is the sequel has won its way to a sixth edition. (Thos. 
Whittaker.) 





ISAAC AND JACOB, in the series of Men of the Bible, are treated 
by the veteran George Rawlinson, who is utterly untroubled by 
the Higher Criticism, or indeed by anything of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that would modify the Sunday-school teaching of the eigh- 
teenth. Deane, Geikie, Robinson and the Speaker’s Commentary 
are the authorities upon which he relies for illustration, but in the 
beaten track of ages of tradition he serenely walks. He makes an 
interesting picture of the life of Isaac. In treating of Jacob, he 
takes us into Egypt, a country of which he has written much, 
but yet as though the Egypt Exploration Fund never existed, and 
the results of the excavation and research of the last forty years 
were unknown to him. The book is readable, and will suit those 
who wish to keep looking at the old narratives in Genesis as they - 
were studied a century ago. ($1. A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
—‘Pax VOBISCUM’ is this time spoken by a Protestant, a 
Scotchman, and one of the most catholic of Christians, Prof. Henry 
Drummond, who discourses delightfully upon the words of the 
Master, ‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labor,’ etc., dwelling upon rest, 
peace, meekness and lowliness, in his own fresh and inspiring way. 
This ‘third edition, revised,’ appears in neat paper covers. (35 cts. 
James Pott & Co.) 





RABBI MAURICE H. HARRIS of the Temple Israel of Harlem 
tells again some old ‘Bible’ stories, confining himself to what 
Christians call the ‘Old’ Testament, and from the period of the 
Creation to the death of Moses. The dogmatic position of the 
Rabbi is that of an Israelite of the old school, and he mingles strong 
exhortations with his narratives, which are well told. He is evi- 
dently not much disturbed by evolutionary or hypercritical theories, 
or at least does not trouble the children with them. At the end 
are some beautiful hymns in Hebrew and English, with prayers, 
an analysis of the ‘ Bible,’ the Jewish calendar, and a map of the 
ancient world. The volume, which is entitled ‘ The People of the 
Book,’ is well printed and gilt-edged, and will be found interesting to 
all readers who desire to know something of the ritual and ideas of 
the Israelites. (75 cts. 500 Third Ave.: Philip Cowen.)——A NUT- 
SHELL full of the meat of scholarship is the Rev. Jesse L. Hurl- 
but’s ‘Studies in Old Testament History,’ which gives, with varied 
typographic display, with maps, blackboard outlines, and ques- 
tions, a first-rate apparatus for the teacher. In doctrinal teaching 
it is traditional nt ‘orthodox.’ (40 cts. Hunt & Eaton.) 





WHILE there have been abridgments of the New Testament, or 
consolidations of the four Gospels into one story, by the score, it is 
not often that the whole library of Scripture is condensed into one 
handy volume. This, however, has now been done, and done well, 
by the Rev. David Greene Haskins, S.T.D., under the title of ‘ The 
Bible Abridged.’ The volume makes 400 pages of-the usual size 
of school text-books, and forms a reasonably complete outline of 
the important events of sacred history in their proper sequence, 
and in the closest connection practicable. The text consists of 
transcripts unaltered in verbal form from the version of 1611. The 
large mass of the purely ritual and genealogical matter in the Old Tes- 
tament has been omitted, as well as obscure and difficult pas: 
and whatever cannot be discussed with edification with and 
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young people. The work has been done by a scholar with taste 
and good judgment. Those who believe in and value this sort of 


thing will find this one of the best specimens of Bible-expurgation 

seen. The volume has also been p ed as a school and 
amily text-book. ($1.50. D.C. Heath & Co.)}——THE MULTI- 
TUDE of arrangements, adaptations, condensations, and other per- 
sonal manipulations of the Bible or its parts, is evidence of the 
value of the Scriptures over the commentaries, and a desire to un- 
derstand more clearly the central, personal character, Christ. In 
‘ The Great Discourse of Jesus the Christ,’ we have a topical ar- 
rangement of all His words recorded in the New Testament 
separated from the context. A preliminary chapter gives, under 
the heading of ‘Apologia,’ a touching narrative of the mental ex- 
ercises and victory of faith in the compiler whose initials are ap- 
pended. The words of Jesus, as rearranged, illuminate the subjects 
of the Godhead, the Kingdom of God and of Heaven, the Kingdom 
on Earth, Life, Doctrine, etc. The work is done in an ingenious 
manner, with the best of on taste, and shows a profound study of 
the four Gospels. The volume is handsomely printed. ($1.50. A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co.) 





THE LATE Rev. W. H. Simcox, whose excellent little volume 
on New Testament Greek was lately reviewed in The Critic, left a 
manuscripton ‘The Writers of the New Testament.’ Its sub- 
stance now a in print as the eleventh volume in the series 
entitled the T eological Educator. By his marvellous grasp of 
details and insight into the vital structure of the Greek prose of 
Biblical, Hellenistic and classic writers, the late rector of Harlaxton 
was able to discriminate clearly the literary resources and methods 
of each contributor to the library of the New Testament. Each of 
the apostles or apostolic penmen has a style, a manner, almost a 
language of his own. Each, too, has a special compromise be- 
tween the Hebraistic and Hellenistic elements of his language, be- 
sides a vocabulary which further helps the critical reader to get a 

hotograph of his mind. In this weighty little volume Mr. Simcox 
be packed the results of his microscopic scholarship, giving a de- 
scription in outline of the style and language of the writers of the 
New Testament. The main subject is treated in seven chapters, 
in each of which the author or authors of a particular group are 
. discussed. The method is bold, free, reverent, Equally interesting 

with the text are the six appendices illustrating affinities of vocabu- 
lary, and Hellenic and Hellenistic Greek. Few books contain so 
much matter in so small a compass. The work is a necessary 
companion to the student of the Greek New Testament. (Thos. 
Whittaker.) 





THE projected series of Studies in Christian Biography starts off 
well with a volume by Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, who writes of Chrys- 
ostom, the greatest of the Greek, and Augustin, the greatest of 
the Latin Fathers. The series is to be of neat and low-priced vol- 
umes by authors who are masters of their subjects. The leaders 
of Christian thought and Christian life, in ancient, medieval and 
modern times, are to be set before us in the light of the past, the 
interpretation of the present, and the lan e of to-day. Utilizin 
material which he has prepared for his edition of the works o 
these Fathers, Dr. Sc restores for us the environment both of 
the great Constantinopolitan orator, and of the author of those im- 
mortal pieces of literature, ‘The City of God’ and the ‘Confes- 
sions.’ Besides repicturing their lives and acts, his scholarly 
hand gives a clear summary of their teaching and philosophy, and 
a terse criticism of their literary work. The latest researches as 
well as the standard scholarship of the past is drawn upon to pre- 
sent a fascinating picture. The closing sentence of the book is 
this :—‘ The study of history liberalizes and expands the mind, and 
teaches us to respect and love, without idolatry, every great and 
good man, notwithstanding his errors of judgment and defects of 
character.’ This is the best as it is a sufficient excuse for the be- 
ing of this neat little book. (T. Whittaker.) 





Recent Fiction 

PAUL BOURGET’S greatest novel, ‘Un Cceur de Femme,’ 
has been translated into English by Camden Curwen and pub- 
lished under the title‘ Was it Love?’ Bourget ranks with the 
greatest of modern novelists, and this marvellous effort of his pen 
places him on a plane that few if any of his contemporaries will 
ever reach. It was a natural supposition on the of those who 
knew him thoroughly that the development of Comédie Hu- 
maine would cease with Balzac, that no other hand, however cun- 
ning, would possess the genius to push the work to further if not 
to ox successes, And yet this is what Bourget has done, and 
in g so has proved himself a worthy successor of that great 
master of the art of fiction, He has taken a theme u 


which Balzac wrote at length himself, and has developed in it a 
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most fascinating manner. It is the theory of the duality in femi- 
nine nature—a theory which forms the basic idea in Balzac's 
philosophical novel ‘ Seraphita.’ With Balzac it was the develop- 
ment of a philosophical theory solely. Bourget has made a practi- 
cal application of that theory to womankind, and has produced 
one of the most interesting psychological studies as well as one of the 
most charming novels that we have been treated to in modern times. 
The book was fully noticed and attracted great attention in its 
original form, and it only remains here to speak of the translation. 
It is an expurgated edition, and in making what he deemed to be 
the necessary excisions the translator has left out the point of the 
study. Either these books should be translated literally or th 
should be left alone: it is too great a wrong to the author to muti- 
late his work in this fashion. In an ordinary narrative of blood- 
curdling events one or two more or less to the page would make 
no difference, but in a great psychological study such as this book of 
Bourget’s, where every link in the chain of thought fits into its 
proper place and cannot be dispensed with, it is pure vandalism 
and very absurd affectation to introduce him to a thinking public 
in an expurgated form. ($1.25. Worthington Co.) 





Two BOOKS having nothing in common but the anonymity of 
their authors are ‘A Bride from the Bush’ (boldly announced as 
by ‘ A New Writer’) and ‘A Secret Mission.’ New to fiction the 
author of the former work may be, but he is by no means a novice 
at his art. His speech bewrayeth him. For example, alluding to the 
nearness of England and Australia, he says, ‘The world’s wearing 
small, like one of those round balls of soap between the hands of 
Time.’ Epigrams like this do not drop from the lips of a tyro. 
The story, told with ready wit and plenty of original incident, is of 
an elder son, who, following the dictates of his heart instead of the 
severe traditions of the English aristocracy, married, while trav- 
elling in Australia, a girl from the Bush. What the son in his 
letter to his mother about his Bride naively describes as one or 
two mannerisms turns out to be a whole yocabularly of solecisms. 
From the ‘ Hoo-jolly-ray ’ with which she greeted the first sight of 
her husband’s home to the terrible ‘ Coo-ee!’ which she gave in 
Hyde Park in the presence of Royalty, standing up in her mother- 
in-law’s carriage to attract the attention of an Australian friend 
riding by, we have a wealth of slang phrases which have evidently 
reached fruition under the glowing Australian sun. - She ‘ knocked 
the spots ’ out of things, she ‘blazed away,’ she talked about the 
P ogy t she asked if something she did wasn’t ‘flash,’ and finally 

e had a veritable ‘shot’ at the judge, her husband’s austere 
father, which, while it lifted the old gentleman's hat nearly off his 
head, prostrated the Bride on her knees before him when she saw 
who it was. Indeed, we remember nothing in recent fiction more 
comical than this scene in the courtyard,where the Bride volunteers 
to show the stable-boy how to crack a whip. The reader must not 
me however, that the story is a broad farce, or that it lacks 
delicate gradations between humor and pathos. It is a perfect bit 
of comedy-writing, and the character of Lady Bligh, the Bride’s 
mother-in-law, is an exquisite bit of womanly portraiture. (25 cts. 
United States Book Co.) 





OF AN ENTIRELY different nature is ‘A Secret Mission.’ Here 
the author takes life quite au sérzeux,as indeed one must, who 
speaks of Russia. Although the young hero is exiled to Siberia 
and all the misery which that implies is inflicted upon himself, his 
family and his fiancée, the reader cannot but see a retributive jus- 
tice in this, at least to young Roman Starowolski. A Pole, he 
enters the German army, and is sent as a spy upon the military 
defenses of Russia, where his brother is still living. What could 
be expected but disgrace to that brother, and Siberia and death for 
himself? The story is told dramatically, in clear, fluent English. 
(40 cts. Harper & Bros..——‘ DREAMS,’ by Olive Schreiner, is 
surely the cry of a lonely soul. The fine sensitiveness to moral 
suffering displayed in the fable of the Hunter in ‘ The Story of an 
African Farm,’ and the same aptitude in the personification of 
evil, are here reproduced, tinctured, however, with a constant con- 
sciousness of self which is in any event an unwholesome influence. 
So that these allegories—for that is what they are—while true are 
inherently morbid, and despite their form and literary merit will 
hardly add to the reputation made by ‘Ralph Iron.’ If Miss 
Schreiner would but give us more of those picturesque phases of 
African life she draws so well, she might do what Rudyard Kip- 
ling has done for India—or even more, since her sense is more 
delicately perceptive. ($1. Roberts Bros.) 





CONSIDERED ANATOMICALLY, ‘The Man with a Thumb’ is 
not so great a curiosity as the man without one; but as a title for 
the latest story by W. C. Hudson, (‘ Barclay North’) it is apposite 
enough. The Thumb (with a capital T) figures throughout as the 
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clue to a mysterious tragedy. The tale, like all stories of the de- people who figure in it are, as usual, tiresome, commonplace and 
teathde cert, epene with & mendes and thes tadih of—in this case— not alt The heroine runs off to London with an 
a glove; but the glove, unlike most of its is possessed of an artist, finds after a two days’ stay that they cannot procure a license 

thumb—one out of all to its fellow digits. to be married, returns to her home, and is su to find that her 


To er its owner and his connection with the crime is the task 
set before us. It turned out that the supposed clue was illusory, 
the proprietor of the abnormal appendage 
zen—not even a ‘freak.’ And in the end, when the real_culprit is 
discovered, he chews a poisoned locket, wherepon the detective 
remarked, ‘He has cheated the gallows’—a proposition no one 


seemed inclined to contradict. After which the hero went off and- 


married the Thumb’s sister. (5octs.:.;Cassell Publishing Co.)—— 
‘THE COLONEL’s Christmas Dinner,’ -edited by Capt. Charles 
King, is a collection of military tales told after the feast by a num- 
ber of army story-tellers. The dinner itself, prepared though it 
was at a few hours’ notice, at a little snowbound Post in the heart 
of the Rockies, was such a one as the Café Savarin would be glad 
toown. The whole Post contributed its best—the ladies their 
skill in culinary dainties, the men their cherished wines ; and when 
velvety old Amontillado and Chateau Yquem were drunk to the 
health of beautiful soldiers’ wives, it is no wonder that the stories 
that followed partook of the spirit and readiness of the occasion. 
{50 cts. L. R. Hamersley & Co.) ; 





‘TOLD AFTER SUPPER,’ by Jerome K. Jerome, is a collection 
of ghost-stories, or rather burlesques of ghost-stories, the only 
hastly effect of which is produced by their efforts to raise a 
ugh. They are very strained, very far-fetched and very tire- 
some. Jerome has done some clever work lately, but is doing it 
too fast, and as a natural result is writing himself out. The only 
_ good thing in this book is the introduction, which contains some 
clever hits. He begins by saying that Christmas-eve is the 
— gala night, the occasion on which everybody who is any- 
ody in Ghostland comes out to show himself. Hollow moans 
and fiendish grins are energetically practised, blood-curdling 
shrieks and marrow-freezing gestures are rehearsed, rusty chains 
and gory daggers are overhauled, and sheets and shrouds are taken 
out and mended and aired. From this he goes on to discourse in 
a most amusing way on the habits and manners and customs of 
hosts in general, and particularly on their mania for prophesying 
isaster. It is a pity the book does not end as well as begin 
with the introduction. ($1. Henry Holt & Co.)——‘ DorOTHY’sS 
PICTURE,’ the first of a collection of ‘Christmas Stories,’ by W. 
Heimburg, is a sweet, simple little tale of a woman who sacrifices 
herself for the man she loves, gives him up to another that he 
loves better than he does herself, takes care of his old mother for 
him, and does many other beautiful things which are impossible to 
the average human being. The other stories in the book are in 
the same vein; they are unpretentious, to be sure, but they have no 
special merit or interest. The volume is translated by Mrs. J. W. 
avis. (75 cts. Worthington Co.) 


‘A DREAM OF A MODEST PROPHET,’ by Gen. M. D. Leggett, 
belongs to a class of writing that just now fills our book-shelves. 
Others have founded their scheme of social improvement upon eco- 
nomic principles: Gen. Leggett bases his upon a new reading of 
religion. He falls asleep and wakes up in planet Mars—that Pré 
aux Clercs where no one shall gainsay a duel with human nature, 
and from whence no one returns to report to a police-loving pub- 
lic whether the laws are being broken. In Mars he found a golden 
age, intellectual, physical, and spiritual, which was the more re- 
markable as, like the earth, the planet in question had once been 
steeped in iniquity; but the right man had comeat the ripe moment, 
and speaking as one having authority had denounced the evil limi- 
tations of creeds that had been the source of dissension and hypoc- 
tisy in the churches. . Hence a new basis of organization was sug- 
gested. ‘Let Christian character, then, be the standard, the 
yardstick by which to measure applicants for church-membership, 
and we cannot go far astray.’ Upon this hung all the law and the 
prophets. We regret that we have not space for the General’s 
unique views upon ‘courting,’ which he describes as a’ sensible ad- 
mixture of business and sentiment’; fortified by his love-saving 
apparatus, one can plunge boldly into the maelstrom of matrimony, 
feeling sure of coming to the surface ‘right side up.’ ($1. J. 
Lippincott Co.) 








AT A DINNER-PARTY in London, not long ago, at which Rhoda 
a was present, the conversation turned the modern 
school of French and Russian fiction. Miss Broughton condemned 
it utterly, and said that one did not care to associate even in books 
with the men and women depicted in those romances. Some one 
sitting by remarked that Rhoda Broughton’s purgato would then 
be a society com of the characters in her own . Her 
fast novel, ‘ Alas!’ fully sustains ‘his rather clever suggestion. The 


ing just a private citi-. 


friends will not receive her with the same cordiality as before. Her 
father and mother trot her all over the world, and as she is at- 
tractive men make love to her easily, but give her up when she, in 
all honesty, tells them her story. One of them at last loves her 
too much to desert her, notwithstanding what has happened, and 
the volume closes with his resolve to protect her against everything 
for the rest of his life. (50 cts. United States Book Co.) 





GRANT ALLEN’S mind runs to savages and cannibals, and his 
present volume, ‘The Great Taboo,’ deals with the religious rites 
and ceremonies of a tribe occupying the island of Boupari, one of 
the Polynesian group. An English girl falls overboard from a ves- 
sel on its way from Sydney to London, just opposite this savage 
island. A young man jumps over after her to try and save her, 
and the two are washed upon the shore and left to the mercy of 
the cannibals. The natives make Korongs, or gods, of them, and 
treat them kindly, only that they may kill and eat them at the end 
of a certain time. They can be saved in one way only—by obtain- 
ing the secret of The Great Taboo, the charm by which the chief 
of the tribe holds his life. The secret is carefully guarded, but it 
is in the possession of an old parrot that has been taught to tell the 
story by some one, who, like these people, was washed ashore by 
an unlucky accident. The parrot s an unknown dialect, the 
natives say, but our friends discover that dialect to be English. 
They learn the secret from the bird, and by means of it they slay 
the chief and save themselves. A short while afterwards a 
ing vessel picks them up and takes them back to England. The 
story of the parrot is ludicrously improbable, but the description 
of the manners and cuStoms of the savages is extremely interest- 
ing. (40 cts. soa & Bros.——THE SCENE of ‘Dr, Le 
Baron and His Daughters,’ by Jane G. Austin, is laid in Ply- 
mouth in pre- Revolutionary times. Dr. Le Baron is a physician of 
considerable importance who has two wives, and fifteen or sixteen 
daughters who marry and die through almost every page of this 
exceedingly voluminous story. There is nothing in the career of 
any one of them to build a tale upon, so what interest there is, is 
centered in outsiders, who are introduced from time to time with- 
out any apparent reason. It is an exceedingly dull, prosy book. 
($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





FEW OBSERVERS study with keener interest than Judge Tourgee 
the social and economic conditions of American life. ‘Murvale 
Eastman, Christian Socialist,’ his latest novel, is a reflection of the 
present state of society in many of its aspects. Furthermore it 
essays to forecast the future, when the mutual relations of these 
forces shall have been readjusted through the medium of Christian 
Socialism. This instrumentality, which is the keystone of the 
author’s theory, might be briefly described as the golden. rule re- 
duced to actual practice. Speaking of it in a sermon to his con- 
gregation, Eastman declares that ‘the social function of Chris- 
tianity is to incline the hearts of men in their individual, corporate 
and political relations to refrain from doing evil and to induce them 
to assist rather than to oppress the weak.’ The plan of life thus 
outlined Eastman adopts, and in the course of its development we 
get pictures of many new and strange things—Church organism 
as it should be, profit-sharing, harmony and fellowship in a e, 
the details of a new club which shall include women and children 
in its bounty; and last (and, happily, least) we are shown human 
nature under the dominion of what is termed ‘the passions.” The 
object of the book is to unveil the needs of the times. Its argu- 
ment is that the remedy lies not in producing new machines at 
great expense, nor in getting the old ones at less, but in the eleva- 
— of the ethical nature of man. ($1.50. Fords, Howard & Hul- 

rt.) 





A VERY pretty story for young girls, with just enough sentiment 
and just enough incident to keep the reader’s spirit in constant 
fluctuation, is ‘ Maggie Bradford’s School mates,’ by Joanna H. 
Mathews, author of the Bessie Books. A railroad collision and a 
fire, in which the heroine is badly scorched, seem to us an excess 
of the harrowing ; but as little Lena recovered, and as such things 
do occasionally happen in real life, we cannot gainsay their fitness 
ina story. ($1.25. F. A. Stokes Co.)——‘ Tim's FAIRY-TALES,’ 
by S. W. P., is the story of a poor, deformed little Chicago boy, 
whip believed that there were such things as fairies, and that he 
would one day be straight, like other boys. ‘ Whether the fairies 
did it or not, we can’t say; Chicago fairies may be at different 
from the worn-out mythical little personages here in the ; but 
certain it is that Tim grew into a tall, straight man, and we have 
a deep suspicion that his faith had something to do with it. (75 
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cts. Lily Publishing House.)\——‘ THE STARLING’ is a quaint 
Scotch story, in phiet form, by Dr. Norman Macleod. This 
merry-throated bird had the misfortune to irritate his master’s pom- 
pous old minister, and no one on mischief intent could have made 
more trouble than did this innocent songster. (30 cts. A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) 





IN 1880 the manuscript of ‘ The Crystal Button ; or, Adventures 
‘of Paul Prognosis in the Forty-ninth Century’ was handed to Mr. 
George Houghton by its author, Chauncey Thomas, with the re- 
quest that he would read and criticiseit. It was begun in 1872 
and finished in 1878, and Mr. Houghton advised its author to re- 
write it and weave some kind of a narrative into it. In the mean- 
time Edward Bellamy's ‘ Looking Backward’ was published, and 
the general scheme of ‘ The Crystal Button’ so closely resembles 
that of Mr. Bellamy’s book that it will be a difficult matter to con- 
vince the general public of its — “particularly as the scerie is 
laid in Boston. The author departs from Mr. Bellamy’s line of 
thought by dealing mainly with mechanical and material develop- 
ment; it is only near the close, in the chapters entitled ‘ Law,’ 
«Government ’ and ‘ Money,’ that he enters Mr. Bellamy’s field en- 
tirely. The all-important point of the present book is its theory 
of the simple but effective means by which the world finally attains 
the high level of the new civilization, which is described through 
the teachings of a reformer known as John Coster, whose text is 
truth. It is Coster’s emblem, the crystal button, that very fittingly 
gives the title to the book. Upon this foundation of truth, exert- 
ing its benign influence in who ya ge ways, through the instru- 
mentality of the individual, the family, social life, the arts, the gov- 
ernment, and finally through the grand consolidation of all govern- 
ments, he erects the pillars of his ideal state. The moral ‘force of 
the book lies here; and on its material side it is apt to possess original- 
ity and strength, as its author is one of the ablest mechanics and 
inventors of his day. The phenomenal successof ‘ Looking Back- 
ward’ has, of course, flooded the country with literature in that 
vein and the public has a right to cry a halt, but the present vol- 
ume is really interesting and likely to repay perusal. ($1.25. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). eed 





Magazine Notes 

Pror. E. A. FREEMAN has a word to sayon ‘ Compulsory Greek ’ 
in Macmillan’s for March, He retorts on the teachers who wish to 
banish it by demanding that, in future, they shall teach Greek scien- 
tifically, as a language still alive and vitally connected with all mod- 
ern European tongues. ‘ The connexion of the Aryan languages, 
and all that flows from it, is, from our point of view, the great dis- 
covery of our age. The wonderful thing is the way in which our 
universities and schools insist on putting it out of sight.’ To the 
learner, the scientific method is easier, it is more attractive, it 
awakens a livelier interest. To the unscientific teacher, who has 
to unlearn, it is undoubtedly the harder. And thus the Professor 
proposes to punish the head-masters who are the head and front of 
the new movement against Greek scholarship by setting them a 
harder task. Mr. George Saintsbury writes of ‘ The Contrasts of 
English and French Literature,’ which are such that ‘for those 
whose circumstances do not permit them a wider range, it would 
be absolutely impossible to find two literatures which both for edi- 
fication and delight complete each other in so strange and perfect 
a way as these two.’ Mr. H.L. Havell has an article on ‘ The 
Great Discovery ’—that of the manuscript of Aristotle’s Treatise 
on the Constitution of Athens. Mr. A. G, Bradley writes of ‘ The 
Red Man and the White’; and Mr. A. E. Street on ‘The Educa- 
tion of the Deaf.’ 


‘ The French map horse, foot, and dragoons, parades through 
the opening pages of the April HarZer’s. Gen. Lewal, who writes 
the text, thinks that the German Army is already equalled by the 
French, and that perhaps it will soon be surpassed. ‘The State 
of Wisconsin ’ is represented by portraits of many of her foremost 
sons. ‘Glimpses of the Bacteria’ show them squirming in spirals, 
vibrating in long chains, darting about as rods, rigid but active. 
The Right Rev. T. U. Dudley, D.D., writes of ‘ Thomas Hood, 
Punster, Poet, Preacher.’ His aim is to claim for him the honor 
due him in the latter capacity, and his quotations are mostly from 

ood’s serious poems. His Christianity was not that of any of 
the sects, but he practised Christian charity and lashed ‘ The pecca- 
dilloes of all Piccadilly.’ ‘The Court Theatre of Meiningen’ has 
found no less accomplished a critic than Dr. Charles Waldstein to 
write of it and no less illustrious an illustrator—if the shade of 
Hood will pardon us—than the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, himself. 
The ‘ Don Carlos’ of Mar, Crosby's story is not the Spanish 
Pretender, but a young Cuban grandee, who, banished for a mis- 
deed of'his dogs from a New York boarding-house, had a timely 
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fit of home-sickness, and returned to wed a blooming Dofia Car- 
men, w charms he had not sufficiently 5 Ay oe before. 
Ex-Minister Phelps’s account of ‘The Bering Controversy ” 
and Theodore Child’s ‘ Argentine Provincial Sketches’ make in- 
teresting reading. The latter article has pictures of shady streets 
and damsels wearing the mantilla—by far the prettiest that has yet 
appeared in the series. : 

The March English Illustrated Magazine has for frontispiece 
an excellent wood-cut by Lacour of a portrait by Millais of Mrs. 
Louise Jopling-Rowe. Mr. W. Morton Fullerton’s ‘ Impressions 
in Cairo’ are of donkeys, cemeteries, bazars and Shepheard’s Ho- 
tel—the usual sort, in fact; but Mr. Percy Anderson, who illustrates 
the article, has one unusual picture, ‘High Noon. by the Sakiah,” 
where a stream of a hand’s-breadth is being drawn up by oxen and 
a water-wheel to irrigate a sultry-looking garden full of lazy Egyp- 
tians. ‘A Day in Kyoto,’ by Roderick Mackenzie, has illustrations 
after Hokusai’s wood-cuts and etchings of M. G. Bigot, and gives 
therefore three accounts in one of how a Japanese day passes. Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore compares the two young English etchers, 
Frank Short and William Strang, of both of whom we have recently 
seen something in New York. There are illustrations after some 
works of the latter. The ‘ Witch of Prague’ is continued, and Mr. 
Hennessy’s illustrations continue to be more interesting than the 
story. 

A harmonious mixture of the lively and the severe is to be ob- 
served in the bound volume of Zhe Overland Monthly for July- 
Dec., 1890. California and the West fill, as is natural, a — 
share of its columns. ‘Camp and Travel in New Mexico,’ ‘ The 
Beginnings of California,’ ‘Cherokee Bob’ (a pen-portrait of the 
gentleman in whom the writer, Miss Millicent W. Shinn, the maga- 
zine’s editor, sees the original of Bret Harte’s Jack Hamlin), ‘An 
Early Mining Boom on Santa Catalina,’ ‘ The Navajo Indians,’ ‘ Fre- 
mont’s Place in California History’ and ‘A Girl’s Letters from Nau- 
voo’ are the titles of a few articles of this class. But California 
is not altogether pre-occupied about herself and her neighbors. 
The labor problem, which presses so lightly on her, receives much 
attention. There is one of a series of articles on ‘Labor and 
Capital, Corporations and Trusts,’ and one on ‘The Position of 
Labor among the Hebrews,’ in which the writer attempts to show 
from the Talmud that the ancient Hebrew ‘servant’ occupied a 
more honorable place in society than the American working-man. 
Science is represented by articles on ‘Hypnotism’ and ‘ Uncon- 
scious Cerebration,’ philosophy by one on ‘ Platonic Idealism,’ and 
poetry by several mellifluous examples of Western verse. We 
congratulate the California bear, whose image appears on the cover, 
on the possession of such a literary honey-comb. 

The immense field covered.by American folk-lore is well illus- 
trated by the table of contents of the January-March Journal of 
American Folk-Lore. There is an article on the folk-lore of stone 
tools—stories told by modern Indians of the arrow-heads and 
flint knives which they as well as others find in many parts of the 
country. H. Carrington Bolton describes ‘Some Hawaiian Pas- 
times.” A creation myth of Northwest British Columbia precedes 
an account of games and superstitions of Nicaragua; ‘ Tales from 
Bahama Folk-lore’ follow ‘ Iroquois Notes’; and there are two 
accounts of the late craze concerning the Indian Messiah. ‘Ac- 
cording to one of these, by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, the Messiah 
superstition is an old one among the Indians, and the ghost-dance 
which accompanies it is indistinguishable from other Indian dances, 
the only thing new about the craze being the identifying of the In- 
dian Deliverer with the white man’s Christ. 


In Puck last week appeared a suggestive cartoon. Prince Bis- 
marck, seated in his study, in full uniform, with a muzzled hound 
by his side, glances through the window at Queen Europa, throned 
in the garden, to whom Wilhelm II. tenders an olive-branch in 
token of his love of peace. Indignation and disgust are plainly 
written on his face; and mementoes of what has been gained for 
Germany by his own more drastic policy are scattered about the 
room, as if to justify the ex-Chancellor’s displeasure. But is peace 
what the Emperor most desires? It may be; but those who re- 
flect upon the vast size and perfect discipline of the German Army 
and hear William’s appeal for a Navy to correspond with the mili- 
tary establishment on land, cannot but have misgivings as to the 
pacific intentions of the ruler of this colossal force. One of the 
sceptics as to a general disarmament in Europe is Gen. S. W. 
Crawford, who on Nov. 15 witnessed the swearing-in of several 
hundred recruits‘at Aix-la-Chapelle, in Rhenish Prussia. First in a 
Roman Catholic church, the young men being of that faith, and 
afterwards in a Protestant house of worship, the solemn vows of 
loyalty to Kaiser and Fatherland were taken, the ceremony being 
made as impressive as possible. Describing the scene in a paper : 
written the same day for the Journal of the Military Service Insti- 
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tute, Gen. — omnes the tal en happeg wee 
machinery in the great military engine by lor which the - 
man Empire lives, with that of the youth of a free land like Amer- 
ica, ‘ where liberty controlled by law had made possible an indi- 
vidual develo t not dreamed of elsewhere, and in which the 
scene we had witnessed to-day was wholly impossible.’ 





The Lounger 


IN A PAPER on New York as a Literary Centre, printed in last 
Sunday’s World, Col. Higginson, disputing this city’s claim to be 
reckoned a true metropolis, says:—‘ A real metropolis writes its 
own literature ; the great literary journals of London and Paris are 
mainly filled by men who live in or near those cities, for at least a 
part of the year. . . . But in New York, when a leading lit- 
erary weekly prints at the year’s end its list of contributors, we find 
that the majority of these live far away from the city, and may or 
may not visit it from one year’s end to the other.’ I take this to 
be a reference to a published list of writers who, during the years 
1881-91, contributed once or oftener, over their names or anony- 
mously, to the columns of Zhe Critic. That selected list com- 
prises 142 names. Of these, thirty-six are those of New Yorkers by 
residence, while nine represent men whose relations with New 
York are so close that when they use the phrase ‘ the city,’ it is #Azs 
city they have in mind. Adding to the thirty-six the name of Mr. 
F. D. Sherman (omitted from the list by inadvertence), we find a 
total of forty-five who live ‘in or near’ New York ‘for at least a 
portion of the year.’ And omitting from the full roll the names of 
ten occasional foreign contributors, we find in a group of 133 
names eighty-eight that stand for non-residents—writers who 
‘may or may not visit’ the city in the course of the year,—as 
against forty-five who are actually or virtually New Yorkers. These 
figures support Col. Higginson’s contention; but the blow is sof- 
tened when he concludes his article by s ting that Mr. How- 
ells’s residence in Boston may have served but as a preparation for 
the wider study of life upon which he is about to enter in New 
York. If New York is not a metropolis, he holds, it is at least 
more of one than Boston is. 





ONE LEARNS a great many interesting things by a careful peru- 
sal of The Writer ; among others, the clever tricks played b 
wily authors to catch the unwary editor. ‘One thrifty author,’ we 
are told, ‘has a habit which reduces his necessary outlay for post- 
age-stamps.’ This thrifty author, it seems, is among the success- 
ful ones; his experience is such as to make him ‘ reasonably sure’ 
that about ‘one half of the manuscripts he sends out will be ac- 
cepted by the first editors to whom they are submitted.’ Now, if 
this author encloses twenty cents to pay return postage, and his 
manuscript is accepted, ‘nine times-out of ten the twenty cents 
goes to swell the bank-account of the periodical which takes the 
article.’ But his article may be rejected. Does he run the risk 
of having it thrown into the waste-basket, because it is unaccom- 
se by postage-stamps? Indeed, no. He takes advantage of 

ncle Sam’s ‘ postage due courtesy,’ and puts a two-cent stamp on 
‘the self-addressed return envelope, which he encloses with his 
manuscript.’ If the contribution is a ‘ only two cents is 
lost ; if it is returned, he pays the rest of the postage when the 
package is returned to him, instead of in advance.’ And yet there 
are those who call authors an improvident class. If the shrewdest 
— cuts closer than this, I should like to know how he 

oes it. 





HAVING LEARNED this lesson in postage-stamp saving, we lis- 
ten to a short dissertation on the commercial side of authorship. 
‘Selling manuscripts is a business, and authors who have manu- 
scripts to sell should go to work on business principles.’ This 
practical advice is signed W. H. H., which I take to be the initials 
of the editor—a fact that adds, of course, to the value of the coun- 
sel. W.H. H. regards a manuscfipt much as the policeman re- 
gards a tramp. ‘Move on!’ says the policeman to the profes- 
sional idler, and ‘ Move on!’ says W. H. H. to the manuscript. A 
manuscript ‘should be kept going until it is either accepted or 
worn out.’ In confirmation of this theory, he quotes Mr. Henry 
Austin, ‘the poet,’ who has the ‘right idea.’ This is the idea :— 

When I have finished a poem, Imake a careful list of the periodicals 
to which I think it is adapted, and give the list, with the manuscript. to 
my wife. That is the end of the matter forme. She goes methodically 
to work, trying one editor after another persistently, and never allow- 
ing the manuscript to rest until it has found its proper place. The re- 

t is that my cash receipts for manuscripts are more than double what 
they used to be when I sent manuscript out in a hap-hazard way, easily 
discouraged by one or two rejections, so that salable poems were tossed 


into a drawer instead of being sent out again immediately upon their 
return. 


M. Al Daudet will have to add a new chapter to his‘ Art- 
ists’ Wives,’ to show how an author's wife by a use of 
the mails can double the ‘cash receipts’ from the sale of her hus- 
band’s literary wares. The moral that I seem to find in all this is 


pa persistency and postage-stamps are the author’s stock in 
trade, 





I MUST NOT forget the trick _—_ — Porter Arnold re- 
corded in the same sheet. aving sold several MSS. zn gro- 
pria persona, she was impressed with the idea that she would sell 
more, or at least get better prices, if she signed a man’s name to 
her work, She chose a masculine name and sent off the article, 
doubtless written in a thoroughly feminine hand, to an editor. 
That it was accepted, she discovered by accidentally seeing a 

of the paper containing it. She ‘wrote for pay,’ so she dropped a 
line to the editor reminding him of this fact. Conscience-stricken, 
he answered her note at once, and sent her a check for $2. ‘Two 
dollars for a story which- would have brought me $35 at the rates 
I had received elsewhere under my own name!’ exclaims the de- 
feated ruse-ter. She has gone back now to her own name, ‘ nor 
have I,’ she adds, ‘ever again used a masculine nom de plume.’ 





W. J. R. WRITES to me from Cambridge, Mass.:—A dispatch 
from London, dated March 13, appears in the daily papers, report- 
ing a Tennyson concert on the evening of that day, at which songs 
by the Laureate, set to music by his wife, were sung. The pieces 
are said to include a revision of ‘Home they Brought her Warrior 
Dead,’ which reads 


Home they brought him, slain with spears; 
They brought him home at even fall. 
All alone she sits and hears 
Echoes in his empty hall, 
Sounding on the morrow. 

The fact is that the song in ‘The Princess’ is probably a later 
version or adaptation of the one of which the above is the first 
stanza, and which was published in a volume of ‘ Selections’ issued 
in 1865. The other stanza is :— 

The sun peeped in from open field, 
The boy began to leap and prance, 
Rode upon his father’s lance, 

Beat upon his father’s shield— 

‘Oh hush, my joy, my sorrow!’ 





THE STATEMENT which I quoted a fortnight ago from ‘ Woman’s 
Work in America,’ to the effect that Mrs. E. J. Nicholson has ed- 
ited the New Orleans Picayune (of which she is the owner) ‘for 
thirty years or more,’ is contradicted 7 C. C., of the staff of that 
paper, who writes to me that, as Mrs. Nicholson is ‘scarcely thirty- 
— years old,’ it is out of the question that she should have done 
what is claimed for her. ‘She has been owner and editor for about 
fifteen years.’ ‘The 7imes-Democrat,’ the lady adds, ‘is not and 
never has been owned by a woman.’ I join with C. C. in hoping 
that the errors in the book from which I quoted are confined to the 
two she has corrected. 





THE DAILY papers have a weakness for fatally injuring well- 
known men by accidental falls. Lieut. Schwatka was recentl 
killed off, prematurely, by a fall in a Western hotel; and now Col. 
Charles L. Norton of this city is fatally hurt by falling from a tree 
in Florida, Mr. Schwatka is as well as ever, apparently, and Mr. 
Norton expects soon to be in equally good condition. 





Lawrence Barrett 


THE DEATH of Lawrence Barrett, occurring just at this.time, 
when the health of Edwin Booth, the greatest of English-speaking 
tragedians, is precarious, scarcely falls short of a public calamity. 
What its ultimate effect upon the history of the American stage 
may be, nobody can foretell now ; but there seems to be good rea- 
son to fear that the days of high tragedy, so far as the immediate 
future is concerned; are numbered. Now that he is gone, there is 
not a single manager in the country capable of continuing his 
work in the interests of the legitimate or poetic drama, or 
stage literature generally, and very few who are even capable of 
comprehending that professional pride which led him to think the 
elevation of his art more important than the mere accumulation of 
money. It is gratifying to know that in his case, as in that of Henry 
Irving in London, his high artistic aim was appreciated by the pub- 
lic at large, as well as the smaller literary and artistic world, and 
that he reaped both profit and renown. 

His most earnest admirers are not likely to assert that he was a 

t or versatile actor. The fact is—to his honor be it spoken— 
that he triumphed in spite of his défects, rather than by virtue of 
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his gifts. Neither in face nor figure was he fitted to be the repre- 
sentative of the heroic parts in which he was seen most frequently 
and in which-he won wide popularity. His gesture was deficient in 
grace, variety and significance, his voice, though powerful and of 
range, was not melodious, while his elocution was extremely 

ity, but, in spite of these drawbacks, his acting was so full of 
intelligence and purpose, so suggestive of thought and conviction, 
that it always excited interest and often commanded admiration. 
His courage, his industry, his audacity and his ambition would 
have ensured his success in whatever walk of life he might have 
selected for himself. As everybody knows, his origin was of the 
est and humblest; he had no sooner obtained a position as call- 

yoy in a theatre than he began to educate himself upon old play- 
books and a dictionary, thus laying the foundations of a scholar- 
ship which enabled him in later days to hold his own in any culti- 
vated society, and to be in no small degree a patron of letters. In 
the guild of managers he stood preéminent for taste and learning, 
and did more than any of them to enrich the modern theatrical 
repertory. He could well afford to resthis reputation upon the 
new or half-forgotten plays which he produced, and produced well, 
during the last ten or fifteen years of his life. ‘ Yorick’s Love,’ 
‘Francesca da Rimini,’ ‘The Man o’ Airlie,’ ‘Dan’l Druce,’ ‘A 
Blot on the ‘Scutcheon,’ ‘Ganelon,’ ‘Gringoire,’ ‘Rienzi’ and 
others were all pieces of excellent quality, welcome additions to 
the literature of the stage which, but for him, would have had small 
chance of representation. His general work in the standard drama 
is too familiar in this city to need prolonged comment. In Shake- 
speare he won his chief renown as Cassius, a very striking and vital 
impersonation. His Hamlet, too, had many admirers, but he was 


seen, perhaps, to most advantage as Yorick and Harebell. It . 


is not as an actor, however, that he will be remembered longest, 
but as an able, conscientious and tasteful manager and a high- 
minded man, who believed in his profession and lived up to the 
faith that was in him. 





Anne Charlotte Lynch Botta 


Mrs. ANNE CHARLOTTE LYNCH Botta, wife of Prof. Vin- 
cenzo Botta, for many years Professor of the Italian Language and 
Literature in the University of the City: of: New York, died last 
Monday morning of pneumonia, at her home, 25 West 37th Street. 
Mrs, Botta, the daughter of a native of Dublin, exiled for political 
reasons, was born in Bennington, Vt., in 1815, and was sent as a 
young girl to Albany, where she received a thorough education. 

y contributions to the periodicals of the day appeared under 
her maiden name, Anne Charlotte Lynch. At Providence, R. I., she 
did some of her first editorial work, producing ‘ The Rhode Island 
Book,’ which contained selections from the authors of that State. 
A year or two later (1841) she came to this city, where she had 
resided ever since. Her marriage with Prof. Botta occurred in 1855, 
two years after the Professor’s arrival from the University of Turin. 
Their home was a favorite resort of well-known literary folk and 
artists. 

Through Mrs. Botta’s efforts was founded a fund the’interest of 
which is expended for a prize conferred every five years, or when 
the amount shall be $1,000, by the French Academy, for the best 
essay on ‘The Condition of Woman.’ ‘The original intention,’ 
says the 77mes, ‘had been to raise a fund for the relief of the suf- 
fering women and children of Paris during the dark days of the 
Franco-Prussian war, 1870-71. Many ladies had been concerned 
in a movement toward this end, and Mrs. Botta’s contribution was 
an album of autographs, photographs, and original sketches by 
leading artists. This album sold for $5,000, and the sum obtained 
was turned to the purpose described, as at that time the war had 
come to an end.’ 

Aoeeg M. Botta’s works the most widely known is the ‘ Hand- 
book of Universal Literature’ (New York, 1860 and 1887). This 
contains a concise summary of the work of authors of all countries 
and ages, with a critical estimate of their place in literature ; it has 
been used in many schools as a text-book. Mrs. Botta’s most read 
poems are ‘Paul at Athens,’ ‘ Webster,’ ‘ Books,’ ‘ Wasted Foun- 
tains,’ and a sonnet called ‘Largess.’ The first edition of her po- 
ems, published in 1848, was illustrated by Brown, Darley, Durand, 
Huntington, and others; a second edition appeared in 1884. One 
of the interesting things written in her early life was ‘ Leaves from 
the Diary of a Recluse,’ which appeared in ‘ The Gift’ for 1845. 
Mrs. Botta was a promoter of all movements looking toward the 
higher education of woman, and was especially interested in Bar- 
nard College. She was one of the Directors of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club. The funeral services, which took place on Wednesday 
morning, were, in acco’ with her expressed wish, private. 


The interment was at Woodlawn. 
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Alexander Young 


READERS of Zhe Critic will share our regret at the death of 
our Boston correspondent, Mr. Alexander Young, which occurred 
on Thursday of last week, the 19th inst. The first of Mr. No ba 
interesting letters appeared in this journal on Dec. 22, 1888 ; the 
last (the 103d) on Feb. 28. The letter published over his name on 
March 14, was written for him by Mr. Bole, whose name is signed 
to the letter of March 21 and that which appears this week. . Per- 
manent arrangements have been made for future correspondence ; 
but thanks are due to Mr. Dole for undertaking the work tem- 
porarily at Mr. Young's request, and continuing it till the appoint- 
ment of that gentleman’s successor. 

Mr. Young was a model correspondent. Not only were his 
letters uniformly well written and interesting, but his judgment 
was so good, his tact so unfailing, that it was never necessary to 
alter a line of his writing. In the matters of punctuality and reg- 
ularity, also, he was all that could be wished. In the summer 
of 1889 and again in 1890, he took a holiday of a few weeks; 
but except for these brief periods, his weekly budgets of literary 
news and gossip were invariably despatched at the appointed time. 
This is a matter of little consequence to the newspaper reader, of 
course, but it is one which endears a contributor to the editorial 
heart. Mr. Young called at this office only two or three times 
during his connection with the paper; but the agreeable im- 
pression he made on those occasions confirmed that which had 
been made by the personal notes that sometimes accompanied 
his Letters, as well as by the Letters themselves. 





[Boston Post, Friday, March 20.] 

Alexander Young was born in Boston, May 19, 1836, and was 
the son of the Rev. Alexander. Young, D.D., who was for many 
years pastor of the New South Church in Summer Street, at 
Church Green. He was graduated from the Harvard Law School 
in the class of 1862. In the school at the same time, though 
not in the same class, was the Hon. George Makepeace Towle, 
who has been his life-long, intimate friend. Never having much 
taste for the legal profession, after some time spent in foreign 
travel he turned his attention to literature, as the profession to- 
ward which he was most inclined. He became a contributor to 
The Independent, The Christian Union, The Golden Age, yeu 
er's, The Century, The Atlantic Monthly, and the columns of the 
daily press in Boston. During the early years of the G/ode, first 
under the editorship of M. M. Ballou, its founder, and afterwards 
of that of Mr. Bacon, Mr. Young was a member of the editorial 
staff, and his contributions to the fourth on literary, social 
and kindred topics, were always noteworthy features. He left the 
Globe upon the retirement of Mr. Bacon, and in the later years was 
a frequent contributor to the columns of the Advertiser, the 
Herald and the Post. He was also the Boston correspondent of 
the New York Crztzc, and his estimates of literary works published 
in Boston were always judicious. His literary work was of a de- 
sultory character. His only book was a concise ‘ History of the 
Netherlands,’ written at the request of Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, 
by whom it was published in 1884, and at the time of his death 
he was engaged on a history of ‘Old Boston,’ with which sub- 
ject he was peculiarly familiar, having at his tongue’s end an un- 
limited omik of anecdotes and reminiscences. He was a most 
painstaking and careful writer, and his work was always finished 
and thorough. 

Mr. Young stood as high in social circles as he did as a liter- 
ary man. e was noted for his conversational powers, wit and 
general humor, and was ome od a welcome guest in the best 
Boston houses. The Hon. rge Makepeace Towle says of 
him :—‘ His sweet, generous, unjealous character endeared him to 
everyone, and he was never known to do an unfaithful or mean 
thing to any human —— He was a man of delicate, high 
culture, beautiful, innocent humor; one whose friends all loved and 
whom he loved.’ Mr. Young was a most intimate friend of the 
late lamented John. Boyle O'Reilly, and was one of the original and 
most beloved members of the Papyrus Club, having been its fourth 
President. With him there were associated John Boyle O'Reilly, 
George Makepeace Towle, N. S. Dodge, Francis H. Underwood, 
Henry M. Rogers and others, who will mourn him as much as 
as they did O'Reilly. He was also a distinguished member of the 
St. Botolph and Union Clubs, where he was respected and es- 
teemed. Mr. Young has been in r health for the past four 
or five and during the period of his last short illness, al- 
though his-physical failing was noticeable to his friends, he was 
intellectuall as bright as ever. He continued his work up to the 
last, and the very latest number of the New York Cr##ic con- 
tained a literary contribution from his pen. He was by nature 
a gentle, modest and unassuming man, and his kindly and affec- 
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tionate nature attached those with whom he was brought in con- 
tact | strongly to him. 
(Mr. Young was a widower, his wife, the daughter of Mr. 
B. Upton, a well-known Boston merchant, having died 
in early life, leaving one child, a son, who survives him. He also 
leaves five brothers—the Rev. E. J. Young, D.D., of Waltham; 
Charles L. Young, who has been President of the Union Bank, 
Boston; the Hon. Geo B. Young, a leading lawyer of St. 
Paul, who has been a Judge of the Supreme Court of Minnesota ; 
in Europe. One of his sisters is the, wife of Gen. R. H. Steven- 
son of ton, who was an Officer in’ the late war. 





Boston Letter 


1 {FoR MANY months, indeed, one might say for four or five years, 
Mr. Alexander Young had been treading a descending grade of 
health. Recently, people remarked when they saw him, ‘ How 
wretchedly he looks!’ Three weeks ago, when, in response to a 
letter signed with his name but written by his life-long friend, the 
Hon. George Makepeace Towle, I went down to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, to which he had gone for treatment, it was 
evident that his case was very critical. A week later, death was 
marked on his face. Neewtidlea, he was brave and cheerful, and 
talked hopefully (however he may have felt) about resuming his 
literary work in a few weeks. He suffered comparatively little, 
and passed away last Friday in the early morning. All the news- 
age had kindly and appreciative notices of his life and character. 

he Post—to whose columns he had regularly contributed, as one 
of the brilliant trinity, quaternity or rather fraternity, making up the 
composite, ubiquitous and genial ‘Taverner ’—had the longest 
and most authentic obituary ; and ‘ Taverner’ himself had these 
appreciative words to say concerning him :— 

The death of so old, so highly valued a friend as Alexander Young 
was a sharp and painful shock to me. © I had known him long and in- 
timately, and ever since I began to write my daily paragraphs in the 
Post I have drawn deeply on his wit, upon his rare stock of reminis- 
cences, upon his notes on men and things here in Boston, upon his fund 
of literary information. That my name was associated with his, and 
that ‘ Taverner’ by many persons was considered to be no other than 
Mr. Young himself—this mistake I have always regarded as a great 
compliment to myself, at the expense, perhaps, of my friend. In his 
way of life, in his character, he presented so close a resemblance to 
the ideal Taverner, that the real Taverner has been led at times almost 
to doubt his own identity. 

Mr. Young was one of the kindest of natures. His friendships were 
strong and enduring. He was a genial companion whose conversation 
was brilliant and sparkling, and whose wit was spontaneous and mellow, 
never harsh and biting. He was an ideal club man, a most delightful 
diner-out, a courteous gentleman of engaging manner, whose acquaint- 
ance was a delight, and whose friendship something to be cherished. 
He took life in a leisurely way, and while interested and in touch with 
all the activities of the town, he was never hurried or flurried. 
Whereat the Herald exclaimed :—‘ Taverner is dead! Long live 
Taverner !’ - 


Mr. Young had a peculiarly slow and lazy way of talking or tell- 
ing a story which made it doubly impressive, couched as it was in 
studiously elegant English; and many of his friends thought that 
they could invariably detect his work by its style. In this they 
were often mistaken, and more than one bet was lost and won on 
the question of the authorship of some poman d striking para- 
grap . Mr. Young, I was told by one of his family friends, inher- 
ited some forty or fifty thousand dollars at the death of an uncle, 
and was thus able to maintain the pleasant though perfectly unos- 
tentatious manner of life which he led, having bachelor rooms 
within a few steps of the Athenzeum, and of the Union Club, 
which he made his headquarters. . It is safe to say that almost no 
one of Boston's literary men will be more missed or more sincerely 
mourned than Alexander Young. 

A very entertaining book (after the manner of the Chronicles of 
Newgate) might be written on literary and social adventures. 
course it might be made to embrace political ompee the false 
pretenders to thrones and estates. But Boston and New York 
would furnish a goodly contingent of the former class. Not long 
ago there was an adventurer here in Boston who claimed to be an 
intimate friend of Victor Hugo’s fafnily, and to substantiate it, dis- 

layed a fine photograph of the great man, as he _ at his 
tine when an exile on the island of Guernsey. is inventive 
genius would show his approrenes of any services done him by 
offering the picture as a token of his gratitude. A dollar or more 
would generally be forthcoming; and a few days later he would 
borrow the picture to show it to some other acquaintance, when 
the same game would be played with equal success. Still more 
recently, a certain ‘Chevalier made the acquaintance of a well- 
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Benjamin L. Young of Weston, and Frank G. Young, who is now. 
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known literary man here in Boston and ted that he was 


stranded, if he could only get to New York he could give a 
course of lectures at Columbia College and immediately get enough 
money to repay any yey loan. All that he wanted was 
enough to pay his way to New York. The six dollars were fur- 
nished, but up to this time they have never been refunded. Two 
winters ago, a man claiming to be an exile escaped from Siberia 
began to attract much sympathy and attention from benevolent 
women. He claimed to be of high birth, but in order to shield his 
family from the consequences of his escape he had adopted another 
name. He obtained a situation in a clothing house, and was anx- 
ious to find a more suitable field for his abilities. A little cross- 
examination tore into shreds the flimsy veil of his anonymity, and 
entangled him in a net-work of lies. He was a Russian Hebrew, 
and had never seen Siberia! Shortly afterwards he disappeared 
from Boston, but last summer a similar being, with the same story 
and a different name, figured jas one of the attractions of a summer 
school, where he was regarded as genuine because he modestly 
disclaimed belonging to the ‘nobility! At last accounts, ak Se 
the same individual is trying to play his game in New York. But 
what has New York to offer such a character when, as I under- 
stand, there is a Princess there whose ancestral halls were a German 
inn—a Rigal (not regal) birthplace——and a Russian Countess 
whose name is not to be found in the records of the Russian no- 
bility? There is some truth in the remark made by a foreigner 
lately, that we Americans ‘ simply love to be deceived.’ 

Last week was notable for the auction sale of the Leffingwell 
collection of autographs. The catalogue included 6650 numbered 
lots, but some of the pieces offered for sale contained as many as 
twenty-five signatures. The total proceeds of the sale were 
$51,000, of which a little more than one-fifth ($10,375) was real- 
ized from the complete set of autographs of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. It seemed a pity that this—one of the 
few complete collections of historic autographs—should not have 
been preserved intact and presented to some institution. Thanks 
to the generosity ot Judge Chamberlain, Boston in its library will 
have not only the signatures (arranged as in the immortal docu- 
ment itself, and far more legible than in the original), but also 
manifold duplicates of autograph letters of the signers ; and, be- 
sides these, priceless documents written or signed by all the gen- 
erals, judges, governors, and other distinguished men of the Revo- 
lutionary period. 

Considering how valuable almost any sort of document becomes 
in the course of a few centuries, even the perishable and extremely 
ephemeral handbills of a —_ or two ago being regarded as 
treasures when exhumed from old attics, it would seem a profitable 
investment to save almost any sort of printed or written rubbish, 
and lock it up for a hundred years. As for young poets, what hap- 
pier fate could be imagined than having a first edition of their 
poems out of print! Patience! a few years hence those little insig- 
nificant volumes, so cruelly slaughtered by the reviewers, may be 
selling for their weight in gold ! 

The publishing world, thanks to the 9. g air strike, is still 
in a state of stagnation, but musical Boston is kept constantly on 
the key vive, soto speak. At least sixteen concerts are advertised 
to take place in the next two or three weeks. Chamber concerts 
have been very fashionable this winter, but we have had no opera. 
A single drop of operatic comfort is promised by Mr. B. J. Lan 
in the approaching concert performance of ‘ Parsifal’ by the Sei 
orchestra and members of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
assisted by professional talent of Boston. This entertainment is 
to be ‘ very select’; it is not to be advertised, and the tickets are 
to cost five dollars, a book containing Mr. Jackson’s translation of 
the words being ‘ thrown in.’ 

Mr. Hopkinson Smith, painter, architect, civil-engineer and story- 
teller, has been in Boston during the past week and, as the papers 
say, has been ‘the recipient of many social attentions.’ He was the 
guest of honor at the Tavern Club on Saturday night, and as usual 
delighted all with his clever anecdotes. Mrs. Chenoweth Smart 
of Brooklyn (‘ Helen S. Gardener ’) also has been visiting here, and 
amazing people by her stories of the interest awakened by her 
novel with the queer title ‘Is This Your Son, my Lord ?’ In spite 
of its crudeness and its plain-speaking, it is said to be selling at 
the rate of a thousand copies ’a week. 

BosTON, March 23, 1891. NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 





THE personal estate of the late Mr. Kinglake, the historian, 
amounts to about $50,000. His brother, Dr. John H. Kinglake, 
is his executor, . “‘ f request my said brother,’ says Kinglake, ‘to 
prevent the publication of any writing of mine he may find, and I 
ask him as soon as may be after my death to destroy all such of 
my papers as he may not for some valid reason think it necessary 
to preserve.” 
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ONE of those impressive functions for which, despite the ad- 
vance of modern ideas, old England is still famous, took place last 
week, when the historic See of Winchester was called upon to en- 
throne its eightieth prelate. Winchester is, perhaps, of all ‘royal’ 
and ancient cities, the most loyal to its traditions. Its public 
school was not only the first to be founded in England—exactly 
five hundred years ago—but gave a founder, in William of Wyke- 
ham, to the whole public school system, a system which English- 
men consider second to none found in any other country. It pos- 
sesses innumerable relics and heirlooms of antiquity religiously 
preserved. It adheres to time-worn customs and privileges. Ina 
word, it clings to the past. 

Accordingly, when the primal bishopric of England had to be 
filled up anew, and Dr. Thorold, Bishop of Rochester, was solemn- 
ly installed last week, ‘S. Roffin’ (Roffin is the ecclesiastical sig- 
nature for Rochester, just as ‘Cantuar” is for Canterbury and 
‘ Winton ’ for Winchester), ‘S. Roffiin,” we say, could not have de- 
sired a more fervid and imposing ceremonial. Sweeter music was 
never hearkened to than that which filled the blackened arches of 
the magnificent Cathedral; and the curious and picturesque features 
of the service, peculiar as some of them are to Winchester, appealed 
to the most sluggish imagination. One of these features may be in- 
stanced. The new Bishop is not conducted primarily, as is usual, 
to the Cathedral, but to the door of the ancient church of St. Law- 
rence, where the Archbishop’s mandate is read, after which the 
Bishop, knocking at the door, demands admission. Having been 
given the keys, he enters, and tolls the bell. The procession then 
reforms and returns to the Cathedral; and this long sacerdotal 
line of robed and vestured ecclesiastics, passing to and fro beneath 
Fon! celebrated avenue of lime trees, was in itself a thing to remem- 


Prof. Max Miiller’s Gifford Lectures, which have just been pub- 
lished in book form, have been attacked by Dr. Marcus Dods, one 
of the most learned and enlightened of our north-country divines. 
Of Max Miiller’s competency to speak for the Veda, there can be 
no doubt, says Dr. Dods, but this volume, convicts him of extraor- 
dinary ignorance of Christianity. The k is a century and a 
half behind time; and we have in it the amazing spectacle of a 
man posing as an advanced thinker and speaker in the name of 
modern science, who is yet ‘apparently unaware that Christianity 
is anything else than it was thought to be by those who defended 
it against eighteenth century Deism’! No one is better able than 
the author of ‘Mahomet, Buddha and Christ’ (a delightful, intel- 
ligible book, too little known) to expose such crass simplicity as 
these Gifford lectures exhibit, and it must be owned that the Ox- 
ford Professor shows but peony by the side of the Scottish divine. 

Among books, I like ‘ Warwick—the King-Maker,’ which Mac- 
millan has lately added to his English Men of Action Series. 
Though not likely to be so popular as some of the others of this 
collection, the present volume is really more valuable than any of 
its ooeune noe Until now the great Earl of Warwick has had 
no biographer, and it was time that such an omission should be 
rectified. 

‘The Life of John Wesley’ (Methuen & Co.), a great man of 
another sort, will perhaps excite more general interest. This is 
written by ‘a native of the same county, a member of the same 
university, a priest of the same Church, a dweller in the same 
house, and a worker in the same parish’—a goodly set of title- 
deeds by which the Rev. J. Overton makes good his claim to be 
Wesley's biographer. Other qualifications might also have been 
added ; for the work is well done and the greatest gift of the com- 
piler aptly displayed. Mr. Overton shows the happiest knack of 
selecting and relating that which is really worthy of being remem- 
bered in the life of Wesley, and rejecting the trivial details which 
too often encumber such memoirs. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Janet’ is doing better than Mrs. Oliphant’s 
works of fiction have done of recent years. ‘Janet’ is not a mere 
faint reflex of earlier creations, as we fear it must be owned is 
much that emanates at present from the pen of the veteran nov- 
elist. Everyone is sorry that Mrs. Oliphant writes so much, and 
everyone, knowing why she does so, excuses her,—but that is not 
to say that those who excuse and applaud the most warmly care to 
read the result. It is one thing to admire excessive and prolific 
industry warranted by circumstances; it is another to maintain 
that the quantity of Mrs. Oliphant’s literary work has not weak- 
ened its quality. Can we forget ‘Salem Chapel * and ‘The Per- 
petual Curate’? And remembering them, can we be satisfied 
with 7” that Will Not when He May’ and ‘A Lover and His 


‘An American Widow,’ in Trischler’s list, need not give Ameri- 
cans, widows or otherwise, much concern, 


It is hardly likely 
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that the English public will endorse the self-satisfied description of 
its merits which its author gives, and consider it ‘a vivid and 
piquant story of American life in London.’ The English public is 
not quite so ready to take for gospel the vivid and piquant sugges- 
tions of a vivid and piquant unknown author. Besides, he has to 
compete with another in the field: ‘An American Girl in London’ 
is struggling also for a hearing; and the latter is, moreover, charged 
with eighty illustrations, the whole to be had for seven-and-sixpence. 
So you see, dear American ladies, we now know all about you—or 
ought to know, if we would only read these excellent handbooks. 
The worst of it is, that I don't, I really don’t think we—the pub- 
lic—will read them. Part I. of ‘Our Own Country’ is out, and isa 
wonderful structure. An illustrated Geographical and Historical 
Description of the chief places of interest in Great Britain and Ire- 
land is of value, and will be likely to be in demand. The large 
presentation plate consisting of an engraving giving a ‘ Bird’s-eye 
View of London from a Balloon’ is exceedingly good. 

The Booksellers’ Dinner came off last Saturday evening. Nothing 
could have been more cordial than the relations between authors 
and publishers on the occasion ; indeed so heartily did they belabor 
each other with flattery and sympathy, that in reading the accounts 
I am irresistibly reminded of a meeting in the north country where 
the sturdy denizens of the manufacturing districts are apt to be very 
plainspoken on occasion. The meeting was held to celebrate and 
emphasize the good feeling which existed in the neighborhood be- 
twixt the Church of England clergy and the various Dissenting 
bodies. Nothing was too kind, or too pleasant for the lips of the 
speakers who by turns rose on the platform; until at length an 
aged auditor, who had had his own thoughts all through, and who 
did not understand nor perme such suavity, could stand it no 
longer, and rising abruptly, he stamped out, staff in hand. As he 
thundered down the wooden stairs, his rolling voice, disdaining, to 
be lowered, was heard resounding to the thumps of the indignant 
staff, ‘I'd have Churchmen, Churchmen’—thump, thump—‘ and 
I'd have Dissenters, Déssenters’—thump, thump, ‘and I'd have 
done with all this d——d /¢oadyism’—thump, thump, thump, 
crescendo con fuoco. 

Impartiality might have fancied a little lurking ‘ toadyism ’ be- 
neath the sweetness of the utterances at the Booksellers’ Dinner 
last week. But they were somewhat reticent about the Copyright 
Bill. 

LONDON, Tuesday, March to, 1891. 


‘“‘The Pharisee ” 


‘THE PHARISEE,’ the three-act play by Malcolm Watson and 
Mrs. Lancaster Wallis, which Mr. A. M. Palmer produced in 
the Madison Square Theatre last week, is scarcely worthy of all 
the commendation bestowed upon it by the London critics, but is 
superior to most of the so-called contemporary comedy, in having 
a definite purpose, although it does not deal with it in a very 
straightforward or logical-spirit. It is, in a word, a plea for the ex- 
tension of the same charity that is bestowed on the male sinner to 
the woman who has erred and repented. This is not a new theme, 
nor is it one which, regarding it from the moral point of view only, 
requires much argument to support it. According to every princi- 
ple of justice in the abstract, offenders in the same degree ought to 
be subject, irrespective of sex, to identical penalties, or if any dis- 
crimination is made, it ought to be in favor of the woman, who is 
supposed to be weaker than her male associate and more or less 
under his control. But in matters affecting the sexual relation, as 
everybody knows, there is a certain social necessity, which, in indi- 
vidual cases may and does sometimes work cruel wrong, but is more 
powerful and more inexorable than justice itself, and has been 
strengthened through the ages, it may be added, by the consent 
and approval of women themselves. It is not likely that this social 
condition will be changed, or greatly modified, by means of theatri- 
cal parables, and it may be doubted whether a stage discussion of. 
it can even be profitable. Certainly it will avail nothing unless it 
is sincere, and not a mere excuse for sentiment. 

The point at issue is stated more frankly in ‘ The Pharisee’ than 
in most other plays founded on a similar motive. The heroine, it 
is admitted, consented to become the mistress of a profligate young 
nobleman, in order to escape from an unpleasant home; but the 
force of this admission is diminished as much as possible by repre- 
senting her as ignorant of the full meaning of her act. When she 
comprehends her situation fully, she repents and has long led a 
faultless life before she meets the man who woos her for his wife. 
It is only after she has been the best of wives and mothers for 
many years that she discovers that her husband, owing to the’ 
double treachery of her rascally father, is in ignorance of her ante- 
cedents. Then she confesses, throws herself upon his mercy, and, ° 
after a period of hesitation, is forgiven. What lesson is to be 
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learned from this? The most obvious one is that the ee 
named. The husband certainly professes Puritanism of a very 
cold and narrow sort during the progress of the piece, but when he 
is put to the proof, the Pharisee in him vanishes and he plays a very 
magnanimous part. Perhaps the authors intended to enforce a 
moral 4 few victory over ae but, in that case, it was rather 
hard to hold him up as a dreadful example. Whatever his duty in 
the premises it is only fair to remember that he was the theoretical 
and his wife the actual sinner. . 

On the whole the play is only moderately successful as a social 
essay, but it contains several tive scenes and some 
sketches of character. It is well but not brilliantly performed, the 
parts of the husband and wife ome, Seapss the emotional capaci- 
ties of Mr. Edward Bell and Miss May Brookyn. 


Egyptian Antiquities 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

There can be no question of the good service done by Mrs. 
Stevenson in calling attention to the need of further exploration of 
the New York Historical Society’s Egyptian collection; but in 
reading the Rev. Dr. Winslow’s recently printed endorsement of 
the suggestion, your present correspondent encountered this sen- 
tence: ‘Even a Vanderbilt or a Stanford would have to be exceed- 
ingly lavish to move the Khedival heart sufficiently to yield up 
some of the treasures in the Cairo Museum.’ 

While we have no reason to suppose that the managers of the 

Egypt Exploration Fund are seriously considering an attempt upon 
the Khedival heart, yet this is not the first time that such a thing 
has been hinted. Perhaps English influence, now so powerful in 
Egypt, will eventually obtain the chief treasures of the Gizeh Mu- 
seum for England’s own collection in Great Russell Street. Some 
of the Royal mummies may yet find a home there,—with Rameses 
the Great in Boston, perhaps, where he will rest beneath his own 
statue, which ‘the Egypt Exploration Fund has been able to pre- 
sent.’ 
The Museum in Cairo needs every original statue and monu- 
ment. Nota single Egyptian antiquity of which there is no dupli- 
cate should be moved from its original resting-place to any other 
spot on earth than to the old Palace of Gizeh. The conservators 
of the Museum feel this as strongly as some of us laymen, but they 
have no money with which to excavate, and, in our age, we must 
dig or burst,—and hence they are obliged to allow others to do the 
work they would be only too glad to perform (in Mariette’s day it 
could be done only by the Egyptian Government); and, with the 
mercenary spirit now prevailing, the strangers must have some of 
the ‘swag’ for their trouble. Two colossal Hyksés heads were 
found at Bubastis (whose treasures are now scattered over the 
earth) by the Egypt Exploration Fund; one was nearly perfect, the 
other split and badly chipped. In the British Museum you will 
find the perfect head, with a cast of the badly broken one beside 
it. At Gizeh the original of the broken statue can be compared 
with a — plaster cast of the perfect one. Do you suppose 
the authorities of the Gizeh Museum actually preferred this divi- 
sion? Why not leave both originals in Egypt, a heritage for all 
nations, and give casts to the British Museum and to any other in- 
stitutions that want them? These Hyksés heads were not ‘ dupli- 
cates.’ They were unlike anything in the Gizeh Museum, and, 
although strikingly similar, they were not exactly like each other, 
but were probably portraits of the same King at different periods. 
If the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston ever acquires the mummy 
of Rameses the Great, perhaps it will send a kee to us in New 
York ; for on 18 leg is only a ‘duplicate,’ and it might even be 
said to be absolutely ‘useless "—to Rameses. 

Yes, everything excavated ‘must be submitted to the Museum at 
Cairo.’ Some time agoa vase of a rare glaze was found by a cer- 
tain private exploration party that had been allowed to excavate 
with this restriction. The vase was of great beauty, and being 
unique, the finders knew the Museum authorities must take it from 
them. The cupidity of one of them, himself in the employ of a 
museum, was excited. He smashed the vase. Its pieces, packed 
in separate cases, would easily pass the examiner, and a month’s 
wae by a skilled artisan would ‘restore’ it for a distant collec- 
tion eae 

This story has nothing to do with the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
which has conducted its work honestly an Comorably ; but it sug- 
gests the thought that the American people, who give to the Fund 
so large a share of its yearly income, are interested in keeping the 
treasures of the Pharaohs in Egypt. We get but few of the monu- 
ments that are removed—most of them are sent to England ; nor 
do we need or want those we get. Suppose Boston 4as a Hathor- 
head from Bubastis ; what good does it do her in comparison with 
the harm done by breaking up such a collection as could have 
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been made in t of all that was found on the site of the old 
Temple of Pasht? A cast of the Rosetta Stone or a set of life-size 
photographs of the Royal mummies would be far more interesting 
and instructive, seen in Boston. 


NEw YORK, March 14, 1891. WILLIAM W. ELLSworTH. 


The Washington Memorial Arch 


Mr. WILLIAM R. STEWART, Treasurer, 54 William Street, re- 
ports the following additional subscriptions to March 21 :— 

$200 :—Arnold, Constable & Co. 

$100 each :—James E. Ward & Co., Moore & Schley (additional), 
Samuel Thomas. 

$50:—Albon P. Man (additional), 

$25 each :—George William Curtis, Hamburg American Packet 
Company, Thomas G. Shearman. 

$10 each :—William Buchanan, T. S. Young, Jr. 

Amount previously subscribed, $95,944.44; amount subscribed 
to March 21, $96,589.44; balance needed, $19,410.56. 


The Fine Arts 
Four Dutch Painters, and Hogarth. 

THE EXCELLENT series of the biographies of the Great Artists, 
former volumes of which have serenk aee been noticed in The 
Critic, has been extended by two new ones, one on the Dutch 
pene Ruisdael, Hobbema, Cuijp and Potter; the other on the 

nglish caricaturist Cruikshank. Mr, Frank Cundal, in writing of 
the Dutch landscape and cattle-painters, has availed himself of the 
recent researches of Dr. Bredius and Heer Veth, and, in a less 
degree, of M. Michel's monographs on Ruisdael and Hobbema. 
Among the illustrations are some fairly good half-tone prints after 
the original paintings, and a larger number of reproductions of etch- 
ings and drawings. Mr. Frederick G. Stephens, who writes the 
memoir of Cruikshank, apologizes for including him among the 
great artists on the score of his popularity, which, at the present 
day, we may add, is in large part factitious, Cruikshank’s idiotic 
little imps are, indeed, offen more painful to look upon than funny. 
Asa satirist of life and manners, it must be confessed that he is 
far, very far inferior to Hogarth, without whom he could hardly 
have. existed, and to Thackeray, but for whom he would now. 
hardly continue to exist. Mr. Stephens admits that ‘one of the 
principal reasons for including him is that it enables me to reprint 
the famous Essay on the Genius of George Cruikshank’ from Zhe 

Westminster Review of June, 1840—which, we need hardly add, is 
the best thing in the volume. ($1.25 each. Scribner & Welford.) 











Art Notes 


A SHORT ‘In Memoriam’ of the late English caricaturist—or, 
rather, cartoonist—Charles Keene begins the April Magazine of 
Art. Mr. M. H. Spielmann, who writes it, is not too laudatory in 
calling Keene ‘the greatest and truest humorous impressionist that 
ever lived in England.’ A portrait accompanies the article. Mr. 
Claude Phillips writes of Austro-Hungarian, Russian, Spanish and 
Italian art in his series of articles on ‘ Modern Schools of Painting 
and Sculpture.’ The first of a series on ‘Lord Armstrong's Col- 
lection of Modern Pictures’ gives reproductions of paintings by 
Turner, Eduard Frére and Eugéne Verboeckhoven. An article 
on ‘The English School of Miniature Art’ is illustrated with 
half-tone prints after miniatures by Zincke, Meyer, Lawrence 
Crosse, and Jean Petitot. The latter is English in its subject, ‘The 
Countess of Southampton.’ A review of M. Roger Ballu’s monu- 
mental ‘ L’CEuvre de Barye’ contains several excellent illustrations 
reproduced from the book. The frontispiece of the number is a 
photogravure of a painting by J. M. Swan, ‘ The Prodigal Son.’ 


—Mr. Bouton is bringing out in this country ‘Engravings and 
Woodcuts by Old Masters’ (Sec. XV.-XIX.), selected by Dr. 
Friedrich Lippmann. Parts I. and II., imperial folio, contain 
102 magnificent plates reproduced in facsimile by the Imperiai 
Press at Berlin, and are encased in cloth portfolios. 

— The Independent prints the following cablegram}from Athens, 
under date of March 14 :— 


The excavations conducted at Eretria, in Eubcea, under the direction of . 


the American School at Athens, have been very successful. The theatre 


has been opened, and throws considerable light on the construction of - 
the stage. Before the stage-building is a low, narrow platform, with an | 


arch through the middle. We have opened a large number of tombs in 
what appears to be a city of tombs. Of these the finest show elegant 
marble architecture. The only epitaph mentions a ‘daughter of Aris- 
totle.’ Dr. Waldstein, the Permanent Director of the American School, 
distinctly disclaims the identification of this as the tomb of the philos- 
opher Aristotle. Much gold has been found in the tombs, including six 
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diadems, an immense wreath of wrought gold, a seal ring, and earrings 
in the form of doves set with jewels. Nothing finer in the way of an- 
cient jewelry has ever been discovered. Besides these may be men- 
tioned four white /éythoi, or vases for unguents. The walls excavated 
show that New Eretria was founded upon Old Eretria. The students 
assisting the Permanent Director, Dr. Waldstein, and the Annual 
Director, Professor Richardson, in the excavations, are Messrs. Bron- 
son, Gilbert, Fossum and Pickard. Professor Waldstein is now con- 
tinuing the excavations at his own expense. 
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International Copyright 


FROM THE ORGANIZATION OF THE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE TO THE CLOSE 
OF THE FIFTIETH CONGRESS. - 

IN The Century for April, 1882, was printed an article by Dr. 
Edward Eggleston, entitled ‘The Blessings of Piracy,’ in which 
the writer said, apropos of the efforts then being made to secure 
International Copyright by treaty :—tIf' the present movement 
should fail, the next will probably be a far more comprehensive one, 
made by men-of-letters themselves, who are the real principals 
in the case.’ About the time of the appearance of this article, act- 
ing on this suggestion, Dr. Eggleston and Mr, R. W. Gilder agreed 
to start an authors’ copyright movement. The project for a treaty 
did fail, largely for the reason indicated by Secretary Frelinghuysen 
when ouhedt to give his advocacy to the cause. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
the Secretary, ‘I hear no popular demand for this measure ’—a re- 
mark which showed the necessity of creating by agitation a more 
widespread interest in the reform. Dr. Eggleston and Mr. Gilder 
drew up a brief platform and began to circulate it among authors 
for signatures, but temporarily suspended the movement, having 
accepted a suggestion of Mr. W. D. Howells that it would be bet- 
ter to await longer the outcome of the treaty movement. Soon 
after this Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, who had been thinking 
ver a similar plan at Concord, came to New York, and on consul- 
tation and in codperation with the framers of the platform called 
@ meeting for an organization looking to an Authors’ Interna- 
tional ee League. This was held at the house of Mr. 
Brander Matthews on April 13, 1883, those present being Mr. 
Lathrop, Dr. Eggleston, Mr. Gilder, Mr. Matthews, Professor You- 
mans, Mr. Henry James, Mr. George W- Cable, Mr. Laurence Hut- 
ton, and Mr. H.C. Bunner. Mr. Lathrop was made Secretary, and 
the further organization of the League was substantially his work. 
Later, the writer, having become a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of three with Mr. Arthur G. Sedgwick and Mr. Lathrop, 
‘saw much of the devoted labor which Mr. Lathrop contributed as 
Secretary in the pioneer days of an organization without dues or 
other funds. 

The difficulty met at the outset was exactly the difficulty which 
has always confronted every copyright movement—a difference of 
‘pinion as to whether authors should take the responsibility of ad- 
vocating restrictive clauses in the bill. For two years, under Mr. 
Lathrop’s vigorous secretaryship, the campaign was carried on in 
favor of ‘pure and simple’ copyright; first, for the bill of Mr. 
Dorsheimer, and afterward for that of Senator Hawley. Mr. 
Dorsheimer’s bill was introduced without the knowledge of the 
League, and it is understood that his interest in the matter was first 
aroused by Mr. Geo. Alfred Townsend (‘Gath’). Mr. Lathrop soon 
‘came to the conclusion that nothing could be accomplished without 
an alliance with the manufacturing interests. A majority of the 
committee felt that the time had not come for such a course, and in 

se Mr. Lathrop felt constrained to resign, very much to the regret 
of the committee. Mr. George Walton Green was elected in his 
Pace, and the same policy was pursued. Hearings were had at 

ashington. Mr. Green organized a strong delegation of the 
Authors’ League to advocate the Hawley bill, including Mr. Lowell, 
Mr. Clemens, Dr. Crosby, Mr. Sedgwick, with auxiliaries from the 
publishers—Mr. Henry Holt, Mr. Estes, Mr. Bowker, Mr. Putnam 
and others. The committee listened respectfully, but nothing was 
done; the secret lay in the powerful opposition of the Printers’ 
Unions, who favored the Chace bill, which had just been introduced. 

It was not until November, 1887—the third annual meeting of 
the League (now reorganized on a basis of annual dues),—that 
a majority of the Executive Council came to the conclusion that 
further efforts along the line of this policy were impracticable and 
useless. They then felt that t had given a fair trial to the 

icy, and done their duty to the members of the League who 

strongly on this point. The result was that at this meeting 
‘full discretion was 4 ase to the Council and Executive Committee 
of the League to deal with such limitations of copyright as may be 
proposes, and the acceptance of which may by them be deemed 
advisable.’ 


The Committee now addressed itself to the practical question of 
adoption of a bill upon which the different 
interests involved could unite, and the result of. many laborious 
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conferences in which the different interests were represented, was 
substantially the measure which, with some modifications, chiefly 
improvements, has recently become the Copyright Act of 1891. 

At this time, late in December, 1887, were organized the Inter- 
national Copyright Association of New England (of which Mr. 
Dana Estes has been the energetic Secretary), and the American 
Publishers’ Copyright League, which was organized in response to 
a formal suggestion from Mr. Green (the Secretary of the Authors’ 
League), this suggestion being the outcome of a previous under- 
standing with leading publishers. Mr. Green also acted as the 
attorney of the League, and his legislative experience was of great 
use at Washington. The work of the campaign under his four 
years’ secretaryship encroaching more and more on his private bus- 
iness, in 1889 he resigned, and the writer was elected in his place. 

In December, 1887, also, a Joint Conference Committee of the 
three Leagues was formed, to which afterward were invited repre- 
sentatives of the Society of the Typothete or Employing Printers, 
and of the International Typographical Union. Other auxiliary 
bodies, which later united in the support of the bill, are the 
Chicago Copyright Association, the St. Louis Committee, and the 
Western Association of Writers, a society having its headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind. The National Library Association has also 
codperated in a less active way. 

ith the cagaesention of the Authors’ League in 1883 began a 
campaign of education by pamphlets and through the press which 
has since continued almost without intermission. The service of 
the press in the reform has been constant and incalculable, and the 
country owes it a debt of gratitude for its downright support of an 
honorable public policy toward literary property. Jointly and sev- 
erally the various organizations have taken part in educating pub- 
lic sentiment to the support of the present bill, the authors taking 
the lead. In addition to the official publications of the League, 
urging positive reasons why the bill should pass and refutin 
objections to it, a large number of copies have been distributed o 
pamphlets by Mr. Brander Matthews, entitled ‘ American Authors 
and British Pirates * and ‘Good Books and Cheap Books’; of ar- 

ments by Mr. George Haven Putnam against the Royalty or 
tamp Scheme, showing that, on the whole, International Copyright 
would not increase the price of books; of an address Pont 
Theodore L. DeVinne before the general convention of the Typo- 
thetz at St. Louis, and a sermon on ‘ The National Sin of Literary 
Piracy,’ by Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr.—who may be called the 
chaplain of the Copyright cause. 

Thus far, the agitation was carried on chiefly by the Authors’ 
League, sustained by the annual dues and by the proceeds of three 
series of Authors’ Readings. The first series was held in April, 
1885, at the Madison Square Theatre under the chairmanship of 
Mr, George William Curtis and the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
D.D., Bishop of New York, and netted about $800 ; the second, in 
November, 1887, at Chickering Hall, under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. James Russell Lowell, President of the League, netted 
over $4000; the third, in Washington, in March, 1888, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. E. C. Stedman and Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
Vice-Presidents of the League, netted $900. These readings, in 
which leading American authors took part, were not only of use 
in raising necessary fund i, but were of particular influence in 
arousing public opinion to the justice of the copyright cause. Mr. 
Lowell’s address formally and effectively opened the campaign for 
the Chace-Breckinridge bill. The readings in. Washington, 
coupled with the receptions given to visiting authors by. President 
and Mrs. Cleveland, by Senator and Mrs. Hearst and by Col. and 
Mrs. Hay, gave the cause the coveted hearing before Congress and 
it is ee had a good effect ae the vote for the Chace- 
Breckinridge bill, which two months later passed the Senate by 
35 to 10, this success being in a large measure due to Senator 
Jonathan Chace’s great personal influence and thorough mastery 
of the subject. The defeat of the bill in the House was accom- 
seme by filibustering on the part of Mr. Lewis E. Payson, . 

epresentative from Illinois, who succeeded in preventing its con- 
sideration, and has always been its most active foe. During this 
campaign Dr. Eggleston, Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Authors’ League, spent many weeks in Washington in the ser- 
vice of the bill, laying the foundation of much of the present suc- 
cess. Other members of the Committee were also actively en- 
gaged. In November, 1889, a re-organization of the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee was made, with a view to more united action. A 
single fund was established for the campaign, and to this fund 
contributions have been made by the Publishers’ League, by the 
Boston Association and from funds raised by it under the active 
management of Mr. Dana Estes; also by the Authors’ e, 
and from the eg of a fourth series of readings in Brooklyn, 
oO ized by Mr. R. R. Bowker, who has for many years been a 
most useful and active friend of the cause, to which his acquaint- 
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ance with the trade relations of the bill have been of particular ser- 
vice. 

In this reorganization (if it may be called such) the President of 
the Publishers e, Mr. W. H. Appleton, was chosen ex-offici 
Chairman of the Joint Committee, and the Treasurer of the Pub- 
lishers’ League, Mr. Charles Scribner, ex-officio Treasurer of the 
Committee, the Secretary of the Authors’ e, Mr. R. U. John- 
son, being made ex-officio Secretary of the Committee. On the 
6th of December, Dr. Eggleston, Mr. Boselly (for the T Hi- 
cal Unions), Mr. W. W. Appleton, Mr, Charles Scribner, and Mr. 
Johnson were appointed a ‘Standing Committee to conduct the 
affairs of the Joint Committee, and to act in all matters which in 
their judgment do not require the calling together of the Joint 
Committee.’ Fuller plans of campaign were adopted, and stated 
monthly meetings of the Joint Committee were established. 

Mr. Chace having resigned his Senatorship, at his saganetion 
the Hon. O. H. Platt, of Connecticut, was invited to take charge of 
the bill in theSenate, and the Hon. E. Adams in the 
House of Representatives, it —s understood that it would be 
formally reintroduced by Mr. Breckinridge of Kentucky, one of the 
firmest friends of copyright reform, and one of the few whose 
advice was constantly sought. 

At this time, Mr. Henry R. Elliot was employed to assist the 
pre and especially to keep watch of the course of legislation 
at Washington, succeeding in the latter function Mr. Henry L. 
Nelson. Mr. Elliot served the cause with great devotion and in- 
telligence until April, 1890, when his private business compelled 
his resignation. 

The Joint Executive Committee since November, 1889, has been 
composed as follows :—(1) The Executive Committee of the Pub- 
lishers’ League, consisting of Messrs. W. H. Appleton, Joseph W. 
Harper, H. O. Houghton, A. D. F. Randolph, Dana Estes, wy wel 
Holt, G. H. Putnam, Charles Scribner, Craige Lippincott, A. C. 
McClurg, and W. W. Appleton, of whom Mr. Estes and Mr. 
Houghton represented also the Boston Association ; (2) the Exec- 
utive Committee of the American Copyright League, consisting of 
Dr. Edward Eggleston, George Walton Green, R. R. Bowker, 
Thomas W. Knox, and R. U. Johnson ; (3) the official representa- 
tive of the National Typothetz, Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne; (4) the 
representative of the printers, the President of the Typographical 
Union No. 6 of New York, Mr. W. E. Boselly, whose place was 
taken in November, 1890, by Mr. Charles J. Dumar, his successor 
in the Presidency of that Union; and (5) as an honorary member, 
the Hon. Jonathan Chace. In December, 1890, Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt was also added to the Joint Committee, and the Stand- 
ing Committee was py and thus had the benefit of the ener; 
and experience of Mr. rge Haven Putnam, Secre' of the 
Publishers’ League ; but there was no — in the eed pursued 
by the smaller committee, which had resulted in the reversal of 
the defeat in the House. 

It remains to trace somewhat in detail, in another article, the 
course of the agitation in the Fifty-first Congress, R. U. JOHNSON, 

Secretary Copyright Joint Executive Committee. 


ILLNESS OF THE COPYRIGHT CHAMPIONS 


THE COPYRIGHT CHAMPIONS who have given their names to the 
Chace-Breckinridge- Adams-Simonds-Platt bill seem to be in need of 
rest. Since his return from Washington to Hartford, Mr. Simonds 
has been suffering from nervous prostration atter.ded with fever, and 
is only seen by his nurse and his physician, though his illness is 
not considered dangerous. Those who were associated with him 
in the copyright fight at Washington know that during those most 
trying last days of the session Mr. Simonds, in addition to his 
watchfulness of the: bill in the House, had the pressing anxiety 
of his wife’s illness, and it is feared he is suffering a reaction from 
his work in the cause. Senator Platt has also felt the after effects 
of the contest. Writing to a friend he recently said: ‘The fact 
that I am still fighting over again, night by night, in my sleep, the 
copyright struggle, will show you how deeply it took hold of me, 
and how nearly it came to upsetting me.’ Mr. Breckinridge after 
a serious illness in Florida has returned to his home in Lexington, 
Kentucky, and at latest accounts was convalescent. Mr. Adams of 
Chicago, whose devotion to the bill was a source of great strength 
to it in the House of Representatives, has gone to Havana with 
Mrs. Adams to recuperate. Ex-Senator Chace has gone to Thom- 
asville, Georgia, with his wife, who is an invalid. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ COPYRIGHT LEAGUE 
AT THE Aldine Club, on the 18th inst., the annual meeting of 
the Publishers’ Co yright League was held, Mr. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph presiding. The Secretary reported the passage of the bill 
securing International Copyright, and made special mention of the 
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valuable assistance rendered by.Mr. R. U. Johnson of New York, 
Mr. Dana Estes, as of the Boston Copyright 
Chicago Copyright: League.” He pointed out that the legislation 

i ight e. He poi out that the tion 
now Conteel weal hardly be are as a finality, Ren gon it 
certainly met as fairly as was practicable all present requirements, 
and would doubtless be cordially accepted and supported by all 
concerned. 
= In reporting $6,500.41 received and $6,373.32 expended by the 
Joint Committee during the year, the Treasurer explained that the 
expenditures were for necessary expenses only, none having 
been made for personal services, excepting $250 for counsel em- 
ployed in Washington for a brief period. Votes of thanks were 
sc to the Secretary of the Publishers’ League, Mr. George 

aven Putnam ; to the Secretary of the Joint Executive Committee, 
woe ~ U. Johnson; and to Mr. Charles Scribner and Mr. W. W. 

ton. r 

pon motion of Mr. Joseph W. Harper, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, seconded by Mr. Charles E. Merrill, it was re- 
solved that the organization of the League be continued, for the 
purpose of codperating with American authors in maintaining 
copyright, and of giving consideration to such future copyright 
questions and to such impending legislation as might be likely to 
affect the interests of American literature and American publish- 
ing. It was decided that the admission fee of members should 
hereafter be $10, instead of $25, the annual dues $10, instead of 
$25, and the annual dues of Associate Members $5, instead of $10. 
The oem annual meetings of the League will be held on the 
third Wednesday of March, The following officers were re-elected 
for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. W. H. Appleton ; Vice- 
President, Gen. A. C. McClurg; Secretary, Mr. rch H. Putnam ; 
Treasurer, Mr. Charles Scribner. 

The opinion was generally expressed, in the informal discussion 
which followed, that cheap editions of American books and cheap 
reprints of foreign books would continue to be the rule, not be- 
cause publishers were philanthropists, but because experience had 
shown that the Americafi public required cheap books and would 
not pay for dear ones, and that only through cheap, popular edi- 
tions could publishers secure wide sales and remunerative returns. 





Notes 


‘ JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE,’ including an autobiography, with 
extracts from his diary and correspondence, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. E. E. Hale, is published to-day by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; 
also a rhythmic prose translation of Homer's Odyssey, by Prof. 
George H. Palmer, of Harvard ; a revised and cheaper edition of 
the Rev. Samuel Longfellow’s life of his brother, the poet ; ‘ Pepero, 
the Boy Artist,’ a brief memoir of James Jackson Jarves, Jr., by 
his father, with reproductions of many of his drawings; and a 
new edition of Clara Erskine Clement's ‘ Handbook of Christian 
Symbols.’ 


—Messrs. Putnam announce a translation of Prof. Gustav Kar- 
peles’s ‘ Universal History of Literature’; also, the ‘Story of the 
Civil War,’ by John Codman Ropes, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. 


—‘ The Poems of John Ruskin’ are to be published simultane- 
ously here and in London about May 1. The body of the book 
will consist of the verses written between the ages of seven and 
twenty-six ; but there will be an appendix of later poems, edited by 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood from the original unpublished manuscripts. 
The ‘Poems’ will fill two volumes in the Brantwood Edition of 
Ruskin’s writings, published in this country by Charles E. Merrill 
& Co. 


—A new quarterly, The Economic Fournal, is announced by 
Macmillan & Co. It will be issued under the auspices of the 


British Economic Association, which numbers among its non-resi- ° 


dent members Prof. R. M. Smith of Columbia and Prof. Taussig of 
Harvard. 


—Every year the Young Women’s Christian Association has 
found itself obliged to borrow money to pay its expenses — 
the summer; but this year, instead of borrowing in the dog-days an 
paying off its indebtedness in the fall, it has determined to raise a 
summer fund in advance. With that end in view, two Authors’ 
Readings are to be given at the Hall in East 16th Street, near Fifth 
Avenue, on cae gen 4 evenings, April8 and 22. Mr. Richard W. 
Gilder will preside at the first reading, and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
at the second. The list of readers is not yet completed. 

—One of the books for the Chatauqua Reading Circle’s use 
next winter will be Part VI. of ‘The American Commonwealth,’ 
‘ The Social Institutions of America,’ issued in a separate volume. 
Mr. Bryce has written a special introduction for this edition. The 
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‘Chautauqua Assembly announces for 1891 courses on American 
History by John Fiske, Herbert B. Adams, John Bach McMaster, 
Francis H. Thorpe and others. Miss Agnes Repplier and Mr. 
Thomas Nelson leon are also among the list of lecturers. 


—A book of essays, ‘Excursions in Art and Letters,’ by W. W. 
Story, will-soon be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who 
announce also the Life of Charles G. Finney, President of Oberlin 
College, by Prof. George Frederick Wright of Oberlin, in the series 
of American Religious Leaders. Mr. John Fiske has supple- 
mented the papers on the American Revolution which have ap- 

in The Atlantic recently, and will publish them very soon 
in two volumes. 


—In a cablegram from Zanzibar to the New York World, Mrs. 
French-Sheldon, declares that she is on the point of plunging into 
the Dark Continent on her apparently foolhardy expedition. 

—‘ Under the Trees and Elsewhere,’ by Mr. H. W. Mabie—a 
companion to his ‘Study Fire,’"—is to be published this spring by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. A new edition of the earlier book will also be 
issued. 

—The manuscript of Poe’s ‘ Eulalie’ was sold at the Leffingwel! 
sale in Boston last week for $225. 


—The death was announced last Saturday, in Brantford Town- 
ship, Ontario, Canada, of Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, sister-in-law of 
Thomas Carlyle. She was eighty-three years of age. 

—Mr. B. R. Tucker of Boston publishes this week an English 
version of Zola’s new book, ‘ Money.’ 

—Mr. P. T. Barnum is about to present to the Scientific and 
Historical Societies of Bridgeport, Conn., a handsome building te 
be known as the Barnum Institute of Science and History. The 
cost will be about $150,000, 

—M. Aulard, Professor of History at the Sorbonne, impeaches 
the authenticity of the Talleyrand memoirs. He argues that, from 
internal evidence, parts of the papers have been suppressed, and 
that the gaps have been clumsily concealed. He suggests that the 
work was done by Bacourt to screen the reputation of Talleyrand 
or royal personages, as the published version of the Memoirs does 
not account for the prohibition of their publication for so many 

ears. The Duc de Broglie is said to have replied evasively to 
Prof. Aulard’s challenge to produce the original manuscript. 


—The Easter number of Zhe New York Ledger has contribu- 
tions from the late George Bancroft (‘A Day with Lord Byron’), 
Mrs. Burnett, Mrs. Barr, and other popular writers. 


—The Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis of Boston ‘exchanged’ with 
President Dwight of Yale last Sunday, and on Monday evening 
told the students ‘ How the Foundation Stones of American His- 
tory were Laid.’ 

—Mr. Carl Schurz will lecture on Lincoln before the Brooklyn 
Institute, at Association Hall, Brooklyn, on Thursday evening, 
April 2. 

—A French publisher has undertaken an elaborate work on the 
capital cities of the world.. Paris will be described by M. Coppée, 
the poet ; Berlin by Antonin Proust; St. Petersburg by Vicomte 
Melchior de Vogiié; Vienna by Mme. Adam; New York by the 
Comte de Kératry; Constantinople by Loti; Athens by Comte 
de Mouy; Calcutta by J. Darmesteter; Bucharest 0 lg Queen 
of Roumania; Cairo by Camille Pelletan; Pekin by Gen. Tcheng- 
Ki-Tong, the Secretary of the Chinese Legation in Paris, who is 
known as a novelist ; Tokio by Judith Gautier; and London by Sir 
Charles Dilke. 


—Mr. J. R.Soley, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, is said to 
have under consideration two requests, one from the Porter family, 
to write a biography of the late Admiral. 


—Mr. William H. Herndon, Lincoln’s law-partner and biograph- 
er, died on the 18th inst., near Springfield, Ill. Of his book Zhe 
Evening Post observes :—‘ Herndon’s biography of Lincoln was a 
labor of love, but at the same time a labor of the strictest veracity. 
It was not an apotheosis, but an exact and truthful picture of the 
man Lincoln, showing how he grew to greatness and how he was 
prepared by rough knocks in early life'to steer the country through 
the roughest period in its history. It possesses much of the charm 
of Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’ 

“—It is understood that the Rev. Howard MacQueary of the 
.Episcopal Church, who has been suspended for the views ex- 
in his ‘ Evolution of Man and Christianity,’ will become a 
ongregationalist. 
¢ai—The Amherst Summer School will have the advantage next 
summer of instruction, in the department of Library Economy, 
from Mr.'W. I. Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst College. 
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—‘A Dead Man’s Diary,’ an English book which made a hit 
last year when it ap in the English edition of Lippincott’s, 
and is now in its third edition, proves to have been written by Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan, who collaborated with Mr. Locker on the new 
an of ‘Lyra Elegantiarum.’ Ward, Lock & Co, are the pub- 

ers. 

—There were fourteen hairs from the head of Keats in a ring 
which Miss Louise rege. Guiney showed to the members of the 
Women’s Press Club of Boston last week, after she had read a 
paper on ‘ Keats and His Sweetheart.’ 

—Prof. Mary E. Byrd of Smith College has been elected to the 
British Astronomical Association. 

—President David Star Jordan of the Indiana State University 
at Bloomington, Ind., accepted on Monday the presidency of the 
university established by Senator Leland Stanford at Palo Alto, Cal. 

—Among the manuscripts to be disposed of at the final sale of 
Washingtoniana, at the Birch salerooms, Philadelphia, on April 21, 
22 and 23, are the will of the President’s great-grandfather, John 
Washington ; the will of —< Washington himself; and letters, 
deeds, leases, etc., in the handwriting, or bearing the signature, of 
the Father of his Country. It will be along while, doubtless, be- 
fore Mr. Henkel swings his hammer again over such a collection 
of — as these autographs and the other relics in the coming 
sale. 


—One of Maupassant’s short stories, ‘ L’Enfant,’ has been suc- 
cessfully dramatized by M.4acques Norman, and rechristened 
‘Musotte.’ 

—At a recent sale in London of Tennysoniana the followin: 
prices were paid :—A proof of the poem ‘ Hands all Round,’ wit 
manuscript corrections, and a note signed ‘A. T.,’ calling the 
> attention to the rewritten verse, 257, 10s.; ‘Poems by Two 

rothers’ (Alfred and Charles Tennyson)—a fine, clean, uncut 
copy, in the original boards—17/. (the publishers in 1827 paid 1o/. 
for the copyright of the work); ‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical’ (1830) 
containing several pieces afterward suppressed, 5/.; Samuel Rog- 
ers’s copy of the first edition of the Collected Poems of Tennyson, 
1842, 5/. 15s.; and the first edition of ‘In Memoriam,’ 4/. 4s. 

—At another recent London sale, the following sums were paid : 
—Beverley’s ‘ History of Virginia,’ 1705, 814,; first edition of Gold. 
smith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ Salisbury, 1766, 352. 10s.; first tedition 
of Charles Lamb’s ‘Rosamund Gray’ and ‘ Old Blind Margaret,’ 
20/, 10s.; Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ plates, fine and large copy, 
(58 inches by 3} inches,) in the original binding, 1653, and Cot- 
ton’s ‘Compleat Angler,’ plates, 1676, the rare first edition of each 
‘work, 310/.—the highest price ever bid for these works; ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ in monthly parts, as issued, with the woodcut of the Mar- 
quis of Steyne, which was suppressed after the issue of a few cop- 
ies, 217. 5s., and first edition of John Bunyan’s ‘Holy War,’ with 
rare portrait of the author (1682), 327. 





Publications Received 


(Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. 
given the publication is issued in New York.| 
Austin, A. Prince Lucifer. $1.75..... . -.--ccececee cececcceeces Macmillan & Co. 
Bacon, A. M. Japanese Girls and Women. $1.25... Boston: Houghton, Miffl‘n & Co. 
A Cassell Pub 





Further notice 
When no address is 





Barrie, J. M. indow in Thrums. $1.50......0.-02 c02 seeeees . Co. 
Barrie, J.M. My Lady Nicotine. $1.50..... . ..sseseeesseeeeare: li Pub, Co. 
Batterson, H.G. The American Episcopate. $1....... Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Belot, A. The Woman of Ice. soc......... St. Paul, Minn.: Price-McGill Pub. Co, 
Besant, W. The Chaplain's Secret. 25C......+. seessecseeeceeeee Popular Pub. Co. 
Brinton, D.G. The American Race. $2..........-+--e-eseeeeeee N. D.C, Boden. 
Brooke, M. Story of Eleanor Lambert. 500.........++ .-eeseee sees Cassell Pub. Co. 
Cheney, J. andS. W. Catalogue. Compiled by S. R. Koehler. $2.50. 
Boston: & Shepard. 
Clark, J.S. Briefer Practical Rhetoric. 90C. ...........sceseeeeeeee H. Holt & Co 
Granville, E. The Lost Heiress. 40C........+.++0.- Vatds obeagers os Harper & Bros, 
Habberton, J. Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins. 25c........ Phila.: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
art, M. Two English Girls. soc... ....  bedoee hn Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co, - 
Hastings, G.. Philip Henson, M. D. 50€....... weeeeeee cevceees E. Brandus q 
uffmann, ee ee re eee eee Cassell Pub. Co. 
Kobbe, G. *New York and Its Environs, $1. .......-..00-eeeeeeeneee Harper & Bros. 
Lillie, L. C. Phil and the Baby and False Witness. $1.25..... ..... Harper & Bros, 
M’ Laren, E. T. Dr. John Brown and his Sister Isabella. $1.50. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 





Moorehouse, J. Dangers of the Apostolic Age. $1.95 ............... T. Whittaker, 
Peterson’s National Cook Book. ee te a poe Phila.: T. B. Peterson & Bros, 
Rhys, J. Arthurian Legend. $3.25 Niedeest Kevecs erverees Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Russell, W.C, Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. $1.25.......... -..+-+- T. Whittaker. 
Speight, T. W. Hoodwinked............--seesas00- Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Steele, $. L. Right Hon. Arthur Kavanaugh. $4... ........ ...Macmillan & Co. 


Steiner, B. C., and Gilman, D.C. Johns Hopkins University Studies. 


Ninth Series. IIL and IV. soc. 

Street Cleaning in the City of New York. By Morris K. Jessup, e# ad. 
For the Mayor. 
am. C. J. Life and Times of John Dickinson. $3. _ -Phila.: a: B. Loatncets Co. 


. Memoirs of. Ed. by Duc de Broglie. Vol. I. $2.50..G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Van 5. Client and Architect............... icago: Inland Arch. Press. 
Warner,C. D. Our —s MOREL. cao eds Wid anin nile cou Mae oe0bs sce arper & Bros, 
Wilkins, M. E. A New Nun and Other Stories. $1.95..... Harper & Bros. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 






A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. Y., says : 


‘It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 
Dr. J. H. STzDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
é = “ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
\" \ se" APRIL NUMBER OF Descriptive pamphlet free. 


° | i ’ ! c SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 


WITH A PAPER ENTITLED 

“OCEAN PASSENGER TRAVEL,” by Joun H. GouLp, beautifully illustrated by 
Zogbaum, Bacher, Woodward, Pérard, and others. The history of ocean travel, its increase in 
volume, the luxuries of a modern steamer, stocking the larder, observances on the various lines, 
the steerage, etc., are among the topics of this entertaining paper. A 

Articles of TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE are represented in this issue by Mr. A. 
J. MOUNTENEY-JEPHSON’s second paper on his perilous journey to relieve CAPTAIN NELSON AT 
STARVATION Camp; Robert Gordon Butler’s account of the CRUISE OF THE U. S. STEAMER 


THETIs to the Arctic regions ; and Birge Harrison’s description of a KANGAROO HUNT—a sport Remin 8g ton 
now almost as rare in Australia as a buffalo hunt on the Plains. 


Of CURRENT INTEREST are Mr. Herbert Welsh’s article clearly setting ‘forth the 
causes of the recent DAKoTA INDIAN OUTBREAK ; Willard Parsons’ paper on the ‘* FRESH-AIR St and ard 
Funp,” which he originated. The first of living Spanish poets, ‘‘ GASPAR NUNEZ DE ARCE,” 
is the subject of another article. Prof. Dwight, of Harvard Medical School, discusses ‘* WHAT 


Is RIGHT-HANDEDNESS ?” . 
Price, 25 Cents; $3.00 a year. Typewriter 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 Broapway, New York. 


Na oe BEGIN IN THE 


x 








Beware of Substitutes and Imitation. 








SUPERIOR NUTRITION-THE LIFE? GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. will 
W. BAKER & COS economize time 
reduce labor, 
Breakfast Cocoa nate 









from which the excess of oil 
: has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble. 


No Chemicais 


are used in its preparation. It 
\ has more than three times the 
i) strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, ° 

end:fe therefore far mere es0- Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


% nomical, costing less than one 327 BRoADWAY, NEw York. 


\ save money, 


prevent errors. 


a 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalid 
as well aa for persone it health. 





i 
| 
| 





Invested to yield a pres 
ent income of from 6 rer 


1S ORIGINAL AND WORLD RENOWNED DieT! 
frerauain 3 suectatc oF UNRUALLED PURITY ont ee 
New PROCESS FROM Very SUPERIOR GnowTns of Sold by Grocers everywhere. i D LE cent to 8 per cent with 
—NOTHING More. Ir STLY BAKER ., Dorchester, Mass one half the profits. 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE SALVATOR FOR Ww &CO., Do ’ 














‘or circulars to 
: BEAUTIFY pLatr nme Tease, |= MONEY 
ND THE AGED. e with superb Rose plte, 10, 8) State Street, Boston, 
SEEN AS | GROUNDS Ixdeoetett hy, | Mase _ 
CHILDREN ; : ; 
A SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE.IN CONTINUED What Th L b f A [ By EC.STED- 
FEVERS. ee See ee eee is e | rary 0 merican iterature HUTCHINGOR 


soLD BY_ ORUGGSISTA It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & 0O., 3 E. 14th 8T., NEW YORE. gp 
SHIPPING DEPOT —J@HN CARLE & SONS, NEWYORK? 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Tzacuars’ Acancy. NEW YORK. PENNSYLVANIA. 


best mgs ay U.S. 
3 Easr 14TH Street, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
— recta may Home and Col- 
preparat ‘or 
_ Miss Sara J. Smiru, Principal. 


Connecticut, Lyme. 








atory school for boys; highest 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location —_ 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Hom 
New Building ready next on Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send _ 
E. S. Fasean. D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights, 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





B “ter HALL SCHOOL. | A family and wipe. 


parents Few from mem “a the ei F. uly, 
Cuas. G. Bartvetr, A.M., 
Connecticut, New Haven, 136 ace Ave. 


HE ELDERAGE. Famiry Scuoot for Younc 
Langs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misses Banos, Principals. 


Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute, 
M RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 








Lapigs. angnete Course of Study and a 
urse. Admits to either Smit 
Vassar, or W we by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 


NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. — 
instruction ee. English, French and ee. 


= Music and a Second term be Ho og 








1st. Bearing” pupil LAKE, Principal 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 

ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls and You ber of board- 
ing is limited to twenty. “"Eacelleat ad- 
in ‘Mus Art, and the Lespeeem. Greses 

hg - oe grounds. Health 
boarded through the Summer oo Board, | Washing. 
and Tuition in in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside, Norwalk. 
as MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Sees 


ms October 2, 1 Colle; 
paratory Department fits a any Soicae. 
Spectal Mush ou Longmoges, cad Art, 

ical Department. go ion. Ap- 
pots made early. 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
oe FOR YOUNG a tate 
and preparatory courses. Princ 
Lansinc and Miss Reors' Ress, Easter by —— 
| anuary sth, 1891. For Catalogues address R 











Connecticut, Litchfield Co., 
HE GUNNERY. A Pim Sac for thirty 
Address, 


jJ.c. BRINSMADE, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


; Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR \ gr 
H “Tue Eims.”” Miss Porter, Principal. 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 
HANDLER Scuoo. oF ScigNcE AND THE ARTs. 
Hanover, Address 


the President, or 
Prof. E. R. Ruccias. 











NEW JERSEY. 





New; Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 
EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. — ve Thorough in- 


oem 9 «we 


New Jersey, Hoboken, 


a SCHOOL. The Academic Depart- 
ots “oS oa of Tech: , Ho- 


poke: ont r 
copered tor tub Schools a, —t,~ and Pollenes _— 
aratory Class $75 per annum. All ether Caine $150 
er annum. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R ct eae Sat en 
en. 
Scientiic Schools or B 
z H. COOK, A.M.,Ph.D., Head Master. 
= f UTE JERSEY. INSTITUTE. be- 
2tst 
oe a. for 


Prepares 
“~ Ger 
+) Say Colcge, Teaching, or B H. K. Trasx, Prin 











Both sexes. 
usiness. —_ 





5 








New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
yg oe & ae The fortieth yea 
begins September 17. For ci: 
. Mrs. C, F. Hartr. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 


OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A Ser school 
G for boys. Sixth year Septem! so 


perannum. Joun M. Cross, A.M., oe ati 





New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
mo The twenty-fifth year will begin September as, 
x 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. n 
Oct. 1st. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all . for women, Daily instruc. 


tion and — in Lois A- 
BanGs and Mary B. Wanton, A. 


ge A ACADEMY OF THE DRA‘MA- 

TIC ART . A 

last Special Class to be formed this Season will 
open March ist. Appl STEPHENSON, 
Business Manager. 22 haces a4th Se New York. 








New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near soth St. 
HE BENTLEY Scnoot For Boys. 
1st, 1890. 


Re-opens, at above address. 
Wituiam Jonss, A.B. (Harvard), Pri Principal. 
After Sept. 2oth the principal will be at the school 
each day from 1x till x. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
reopen October 1. Three boarding pupils will 
be received into the family. 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES ‘mom (Successors to the 
isses Green.) Established in 1816. This 
school continues = careful trainin 
th ‘h instruction in 


hz for which it 
has hitherto been so favorab! 





New York City, 52 West s6th Street. 

e % HE re ee my oh Se HOOL, hanged 
removed to e: ., reopens t 
Parents i invited to — the school reoms. se 

Emer E. Puituips, A.M., Principal, 





New York City. 4 East s8th Sz. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
| Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 
W ‘Pamary — SCHOOL. her re Josie, ant 
Departments, and 
ayer on 
Cuxstzr Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 





ply eral aePRy, —A School for 
ere at Lititz, Lancaster 


“= comfortable school 
home; = ough on care ight of the 
individual pu 3 advanced rses of Study; very 
Pleasant locas ; } steam heated ; Spe ond per year. 





P. 

FILSON COLLEGE FOK YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles oY of Harrisburg in famous. 
Cumberland V: . From Bal four 

gg |S ogee ge five, New York seven, Pittsburg 


trains daily. climate, avoidi 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, etc. 

all College Studies deomn Music and Art. > Music 
College and Art School. Music D ent, 

144, pees of free classes. Full ty. 

lege Cou a L¢ . a oe Lo 
some steam heat, gymn 
observato; cle may Annex No, 2 finished 
=e 1, 1880, with 40 new rooms, 


vania, Philadelphia, ts Walnut St. 

THOROUGH TRE REN Nee “ANB S ENGLISH 

pd an FOR Girts. Under the 

Mme. Henrietta ta Gleep and Miss Marion 

L Pecks coke warranted to be ~ a in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 








17th. A. dress 


Ho SCHOOL nL FOR GIRLS. Severth sear. 
Miss ae Ho.mes BiswoP for cata! ogue. 








PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoLLEGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 

A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 

Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; erms ; Several 
and Degrees. A C. KEITH, Prest. 

10,000 SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 

“L’EtupE.” A monthly paper of eight pages, 
to enable any one to read, write, translate and 
speak French in a short time. ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR. Mme. H. V. F. CLerc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
a. gr Colleges, Schools and Academief 
h first-class Instructors for all grades os 
es Careful attention will be given to all 
inquiries. Address 
HAROLD C, COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, New York. 


The School & College Bureau, 


Exmuurst (Cuicaco), ILt., 
Has been established four years, and has filled vacan- 
cies in nine State Universities, hundreds of Colleges, 
State Normals, Private S Church 
Schools, Public Rong &c. Manual now ready. 
Address, C. J. Avsert, Manager. 


Bank & OFFICE 


FITTINGS, 
Fine Brass Work. 
Spreciat Dzsicnsonw 

APPLICATION. 


A, H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 


Andrews M’f'g Co, 
76 Firtn Avz., N.Y. 


ddress, 
























New York City, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror Younc Lapiss anp CuiLp- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 


ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed- 














nesday, Sept. r7th. 
OHIO. 
Ohio, Painesville. 
-— yate SEMINAR... Course of study liberal 
and thi Selena sic ae advantages ia Natural 
Miss vy Evans, 
im 





Ohio, Columbus, 15: East Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Y Ladies, 15: E. Broad St., 
se agg oO. in 
iiterature, Music, Art, Home and Culture. Fa 
term begins Sept. asth, —_ New School Building. 











Addrees : The ioaee writing 


Machine Co., Hartford, Conn.;: 


New York Office, 237 Broadway. 


MEMORIAL 
* TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, so Carmine St., N. Y. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just Published, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By HARALD HOFFDING, 

Professor at the University of Copenhagen. 

Translated by Mary E. Lownpes. 
zamo, cloth, $1.50. F? 
Contents : Subject and Method of Psychology—Mind 
and Body—the Conscious and the Unconscious—Classi- 
fication of the Psychological Elements —The Psychology 
of Cognition—The P-ychology of Feeling—The Psy- 

chology of the Will. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
Arthur Macmurrough 
Kavanagh. 


A Biography compiled by his cousin, Saran L. 
Sree ez, from papers chiefly unpublished. With 
Portrait. 8vo, $4.00. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, $2.25. 
Marius the Epicurean. 


HIS SENSATIONS AND IDEAS. By Water H. Pater, 
M.A., author of * a agueree dl etc., Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 42mo, $2.25. 

‘* The fact is that ‘Marius the Epicurean’ is a book 
to read and reread.... Enough has been said to show 
those who are likely to appreciate the book what unu- 
sual matter for appreciation they have within reach.” — 
Pall Mail G izette. 


Now Ready. 28th Annual Publication, t2mo, $3. 
Revised to date after Official Returns. 


The Statesman’s 
Year-Book, 1891. 


Statistical and Histor'cal Annual of the States of the 
Civilized Word for the Year ae. Edited by J. 
Scotr Kextig, Librarian to the Royal Geographical 
Society. x2mo, $3.co. 
“The ‘Statesman’s Year-Book’ is, and will remain 
as long as it is in competent hands, the king of books of 
nce ; the best not only of this country, but of all 
countries ; not only the best for some purposes, but for 
most purposes for which books of reference are re- 
quired ; on the whole, a perfect work.” —Athenaum. 
‘“*Not only statesmen, but all men who desire to keep 
pace with the march of events, with political and com- 
mercial ch in fact, with the general progress of 
the world—will find in* The Statesman’s Year-Book’ an 
indispensable guide.”"—New York Tribune. 


New Book by the Bishop of Durham. 
Essays in the History of Re- 
ligious Thought in the West. 
By 


rooKe Foss Wastcotr, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and 
King’s Colleges, Cambridge, author of * The 1 
of the Resurrection,’ etc., etc , Globe 8vo, $1.75. 


Studies in the 
Arthurian Legend. 


By Joun Ruys, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
Pro essor of Celtic in the University of~Oxford. 
8vo, $3.25. 


The Histories of Tacitus. 
With Introduction, Notes, and an Index. By the 
Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., 8vo, $3.50. 
Just Published, the only English Edition of 
Plautus Rudens. 


T. Macci Plauti Rudens. 
Edited, with Critical and Explanatory Notes. by Ep- 
WARD A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. 8vo, $2.25. 
““A very scholarly and erudite editiong--Fimes. 


Rulers of India Series. 
New Volumes. 


12mo, cloth, 60 cents each 


THE MARQUESS OF CORNWALLIS, and the 
Consolidation of British Rule. By W.S. Szron-Karr. 


= EARL OF MAYO. By Sir Wittiam Witson 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 
112 FuuRTH AVENUE, - - - - - New York. 





A New Edition at Half the Former Price. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF 
Lev ES, 


Studies among the Tenements of New York. By Jacop A. Rus. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by the Author. Mew and cheaper edition, 8vo, net, $1.25. 


No book of the past year has aroused a deeper interest or a wider discussion than Mr. Riis’s 
study of the poor and outcast. It is a book that no one who is interested in the great social 
problems of the day can safely overlook. By permission, the following endorsements are 
quoted : 





From DR. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, in charge of N. Y. 
City Missions.—‘* No that has ever appeared 
in this land pours such light on the * Other Half.’ 
It is enormously more interesting than any novel that 
ever was written or that everwill be. Let all who are 
in any way interested in the welfare of humanity buy 
and read it at once.” 


From DR. LYMAN ABBOTT.—‘ Is worthy to bea 
companion to *In Darkest England,’ to which, in- 
deed, as a picture of existing conditions, it is superior.” 


From Mr. ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children.—** One of the most 
valuable contributions to the history of child-saving 
work in this great city, and as pointing out the numer- 
ous evils which exist at the present time.”’ 








MARIE LOUISE AND THE INVASION OF 1814. 


A New Volume on the Famous Women of the French Court. Translated from the French of 
IMBERT D@ SAINT-AMAND. Uniform with six volumes already issued. Each vol., 12mo, 
with Portrait, $1.25. . 

“This volume takes the reader from the beginning of 18rq to Napoleon’s second abdicati d d 

for Elba. We can cordially commend these books to the attention of our readers, They will ‘ind peng 

tractive in their arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and incident and admirably translated.— 


ZADOC PINE ESSAYS IN LITTLE. 
By ANDREW LANG. With Portrait. 12mo 


And Other Stories. By H.C. BuNNER. 12mo, 
$1.00, 


cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
: “* One of the most entertaining and bracing of books 
These delightful stories reveal a refined literary . s ° 
touch, a close study of human nature, a delicate humor, pe Pig: Geyer 2 my teeny ee ten “Of good 
and deep and tender feeling. reading.” — The Saturday Review. 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND ARMY CORPS 


in the Army of the Potomac. By General Francis A. WALKER. With Portraits and Maps 
Cheaper Edition. 12mo, $1.00. 


‘* We have no hesitation in saying that his history is one of the best that the war has produced. The work is 
more than the history of a single corps, for it practically describes at length most of the operations of the army of 


ORIGINAL CHARADES. | A Practical Guide to Whist, 
by the Latest Scientific Methods. By FisHER 


. BL R. GS. , $1.00. 
By L, B. R. Briccs. 12mo, $1.00 hie. ten, *o Gn 


“ Those who like to exercise their wits on riddles in “The arrangement of this mnaual, which presents 


thyme will find abundance of entertainment in these | things in a bezutifully logical and compact form, is one 


? 
B —Bosten Beacon. of the best we know.” — Boston Courier. 








*,* The above books for sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in Class 
EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 


Miss Kitching has acquired, from resid abroad 
from infancy, pure accent and thorough familiarity 
with the re, and offers highest testimonials of 
the success of her methods. 


DICTATION "emuca 


at Office or Residence. 
CECILE BROWN and JEANNETTE BROWN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 1:10 Fifth Ave. 





Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 WEST 23D St., New York City. 


THE JESTER. 


A beautifully ill humorous weekly, 24 


a ps A at thd rite for specimens, Tue 
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Crosby’s’ Vitalized Phosphites. 
THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. ° 


“"'Prepated according to Prof. Pefcy’s formula (in his “ Prize Essay’ to the American 
Medical.Association) from.the nerve-feeding principles of the Brazn of the Ox, and the 


Embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 


It is the only preparation of the Hypophosphites iden- 


tical in composition with the phosphoid-elements of the Auman brain and nerves, the 


principle mecessary to sustain mental and physical powers, and 


vevent dtsease. It 


nourishes the brain and nerves and thus restores lost vigor, strengthens the intellect, im- 
parts endurance for mental labor and business ar-"crtion, and prevents nervous exhaus- 


tion. It is the dest preventive yet discovered for Consumption. 


Crosby’s Vitalized 


Phosphites has been prescribed by many leading physicians for more than twenty years, 


for the relief of a// nervous and mental diseases. 


world’s dest brain workers. 
tains no morphine nor other narcotics. 


It is not a “ patent medicine” nor “stimulant.” 


It is used and recommended by the 
It con- 


The exact formula is on the label, Pamphlet. with testimonials, free. 
For sale by Druggists, from whom no substitute shou'd be accepted. VOS vy O if 
Sent by mail ($1) from 56 Wesr 23th Street, N. Y. $ 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 





G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 & 29 West 23D St., New York. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Speculator. A Portrait 
of a Contemporary American. By CLINTON 
Ross, author of ‘The Gallery of a Random 
Collector,’ etc. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Physical Diagnosis of the 
DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 
LUNGS, AND THORACIC ANEURISM. 
By D. M. Cammann, B.A., Oxon., M.D., 
Attending Physician in Class of Heart and 
Lungs, Demilt Dispensary, etc. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Drinking-Water and Ice Sup- 
PLIES, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. By T. M. 
PruppveEn, M.D. 
75 cents. 


By the same author, uniform with the above. 


The Story of the Bacteria. 
‘It is written in clear, concise sentences, 
without any effort at display, and can be read 
with profit and enjoyed by any intelligent 
reader, as well as by the most scientific phy- 
sician,”"—Ch.cigo Inter-Ocean. 


Dust and Its Dangers. 

“It is in one sense an alarmist book, but it 
alarms in a proper direction, and performs a 
service that cannot be ever-valued.... The 
book is to be warmly commended, and should 
attract general attention.” —Bos/on Gasetée. 


*.* List of Spring Announcements sent-on 
application. 


ST. DENIS .HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BroapWAY AND 11TH St., Op. Grace Cuurcn, N. Y. 


Enlarged by a new and handsome addition with all 
the latest improvements. ‘Refitted and, redecorated. 
In connection with the Hotelis “ 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 


To which ‘has been added a large and new Dining 
Room, one of the handsomest in the Clty. Especially 
adapted for luncheon and dinner parties. Within ten 
minutes of every place of amusement. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
Boston, U. S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


- THE VICTORIA, + 
\ EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - Proprietors 











16mo, cloth, illustrated, ° 





WILLIAM DOXEY, 


IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


Best Epitions 1n Fine Binpincs A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue. 


631 MARKET St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 


DRY GOODS. 


A rnold, 
Constable & Co. 


* 





SPRING IMPORTATION 


OF 
Paris CosTUMES AND WRaps, 
Walking, Dinner & Evening Dress, 
Mantillas, Capes, Sacques, 
English Cape and Shawl Ulsters. 


Box Coats, WATERPROOF SERGE Wraps. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 





STANDARD BOOK) iN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 


CLEO P AT RA, the French of 


Henry Houssave. One vol., 16mo, $1.00. 
DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave , N. Y. 


G. J, PRICE, No. 1004 Watnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
has just issued a new CaTatocuge of Cuoice ENGLISH 
and Frencuw works: comprising AMERICANA. Books 
illustrated by CruiksHANK, Legcu, etc.; Dramatic 
Biography and Drama ; First Editions of Dickens, 
THACKERAY, etc , rare Collections of Portraits, Best 
Editions of Standard Authors, Facetiz, etc., etc, 
Sent free on application. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcnasep ror CasH. Catacocuzs Issvep. 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadwav. N. Y. City. 

Back numbers of H ; Century, and Scribner, 
ro cents each. Other iodicals at equally low rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. CLarK, 34 k Row, 
New York City. 


IF ou want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
vw, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West roTH 
Sreeet, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty. 

NOW READY: INDEX to 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Specimen sheets mailed 
to nad address. Epwarp RotH, 1135 Pine Street, 
Philadel phi 


The sauveur Summer College 
of Languages, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
SIxTZENTH Session : July 7 to August 17. 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. Burritt, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


PETITES CAUSERIES. New EDITION just out. 
CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. New EDITION now 


in press. Exercises with translations from English into 


French have been added to both books; also a complete 
conjugation of French Verbs. A copy of the pamphlets 

ing. these and the keys to the same, also 
the Catalogues of the Summer School, will be-sent free to 


applicants by 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


iso LOTS. 


ExcEePpTIONAL OPpPporRTUNITY 
FOR BOOKBUYERS. 
Magnificent Private Library 
now for sale in bulk or lots. 
$6,730.50 for $3,681.90. 
Catalogue on application. 


WorTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way,N. Y. 


New Yor«. 
A study, from 




















Volume First. 
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BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


P. O. Box 3366, Boston, MAss., 
Publishes To-day : 
ZOLA’S NEW NOVEL, 


MONEY 


The World of Finance Before the Great 
Novelist’s Camera. 

The Paris Bourse the centre of 
the plot. Bulls and Bears painted 
from life. Black Fridays pictured 
truthfully, and their Horrors traced 
into every nook and corner of Society. 
Love and Socialism interwoven with 
the Money Market. The conflict be- 
tween Catholic and Jew for the suprem- 
acy of the world. A book that will 
be read by every Banker, Broker, 
Speculator, Merchant, Manufacturer, 
Journalist, Socialist, Laborer, in short, 
every Man or Woman who has ever 
won the favor or suffered from the 
frown of the fickle goddess, Fortune. 


ZOLA AT HIS ZENITH. 


A cover of unique and startling de- 


sign. Fine portrait of the author. 
Large type. Good paper. 435 large 
pages. 


CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER, soc. 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed by 
publisher on receip! of price. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tailors and Importers 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 








